THE THEATRE. 


July, 1888. 


A Night in Moscow. 


By ALFRED THOMPSON. 


O Russ ! quandos te aspicium.—Hor. 


es UEL drole de ville que Moscou!” My foreign friend was 

quite of my opinion. Moscow is one of the queerest 
places on the face of this earth. A palace stands side by side of 
a beggar’s hovel, a millionaire jostles a moujick, and a decayed 
princess may be found in a casual ward. A merchant will 
spend a fortune in an evening, and a peasant drink out 
the earnings of a half-year at a sitting. Monks are the land- 
lords of the best hotels, the finest shops in the city; the priests 
sprinkle holy water and blessings on houses of ill-fame ; while the 
Foundling Hospital monopolizes the sale of playing-cards, and 
cabmen underbid each other for a fare in the very street. Go 
into the churches which are throwing their spires and gold cupolas 
into the air as a juggler does his knives and balls, and you will 
find the walls coated with massive gold, the shrines of multitudinous 
gods, and goddesses studded with precious stones, while poverty 
encouraged by a degrading fetichism kisses and slobbers the 
exposed skull of some idiot saint or the broken tibia of some 
naked hermit. I am not either exaggerating or blaspheming. 
Saint Basil was a half-witted shoemaker, who went naked like an 
Indian fakeer, and Ivan the idiot was one of that numerous body 
of village imbeciles as holy here as they are among the Sioux or 
Blackfeet wigwams. Visit a monastery, and you will be shown 
jewels worth a king’s ransom, pearls a duchess might cry for, and 
diamonds that would buy all womankind. You ask with justice, 
might these not have been sold and given to the poor? In 
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Russia the friars are millionaires, and though professing asceticism, 
they live on the fat of the land; the purest Chateau-Yquem 
and the finest Lafitte will be given to the guest on certain occa- 
sions, though their holinesses will take special care to call the 
finest products of the best-known vintages mere kvass, and expect 
a liberal subscription to the expenses of the establishment. But 
the mention of such vintages gives us an appetite. So come and 
dine with me at the Hermitage Restaurant. On this side you will 
find dozens of elegant little salons for supper-parties ; and should 
you wish to come in from the country for a night, with a wife 
bent on opera or ball, with supper to finish, you can have suites of 
apartments, salon chambre a coucher and toiletté included, with 
every luxury in furniture and feeding, for a less price than at the 
hotels. On another side will be found Russian baths revelling in 
marble and mirrors. Here, with all the accessories Petronius 
could imagine or Catullus describe, there are no magistrates to 
ring a curfew bell, or say when a man’s appetite is to be choked 
off ; and the place can scarcely be said to close from year’s end to 
year’s end. 

You have ordered sterlet soup for dinner ; the price is fabulous, 
about half-a-sovereign a basin, and not to be compared to clear 
turtle, but the expense of the delicacy makes it very much desired. 
The ordinary Russian soups are much nicer. Stchy, for instance, 
a popular green soup made of cabbages, to which you add 
sour cream, is really excellent. Batsenia, though not to be 
sneezed at for its flavour, one has to be acclimatized to, It is 
cold, made of kvass, a weak vapid beer, and you add raw cucum- 
bers, smoked fish, and chopped onions. By no means as savage 
as it sounds, but liable in its effects to encourage the doctor’s 
assistance, until your interior has become quite accustomed to 
Muscovite food. Before beginning dinner come to the bar and 
try the sakuska. No Russian dines without taking his glass of 

vodka, and prodding a fork into a multitude of snacks of all 
kinds, caviare, cold meats, bits of fried fish, raw fish, pickled fish, 
edible mushrooms, dubious toadstools, anchovies, prawns, cucum- 
ber, enions, and radishes, for twenty copecks you may clear the 
lot, and have your go of spirits: As long as the fork is clean and 
the tit-bits are dry, the sakuska is a good relish before starting ; 
but when one sees old generals with thick moustaches, and tooth- 
less counsellors with uncombed beards, holding their heads over 
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the dishes while they ladle up salads and sauces a /a grace de Dieu 
the commercial buffet is not always appetizing. 

We will get through our dinner, as well we may, as there is 
another Hermitage to be seen, and the night is still young. 
Later on we are asked to supper by some hospitable Petersburgers, 
who have promised to do the thing ¢ 4a Lucullus ; so there is no 
time to lose, 

In five minutes we drive up to the gates of the Ermitage ; not 
even distantly connected with the restaurant of the same name, 
but equally remarkable for its attractions, The Suisses, who help 
you out of your carriage, arrayed in red mantles and cocked hats, 
are of the beadle type, but none the less magnificent for that. 
Mr. Bumble would be awed by their appearance. A rouble to 
enter, and then three roubles for a stall in the theatre, seems 
extravagant ; but there is no doubt about it, the Hermitage Gardens 
in Moscow are a long way superior in every way to anything of 
the kind ever seen in London (where we now have nothing at all), 
Paris (almost in the same condition), Berlin, or St. Petersburg. 
Situated on high ground for Moscow, overlooking a lake of no 
mean pretensions, which lies nestled in lilac-coloured banks, this 
ideal place of entertainment, filled with superb sycamores, silver 
birches, and cork trees, is worth’ seeing for its natural beauties 
alone. Even in the parks around Moscow there is no finer vege- 
tation to be seen. But I do not imagine that -the crowd comes 
for the trees, though Nature makes a wonderful background for 
the arts, dramatic, musical, and decorative, to which the Hermitage 
is devoted. As you enter up the flight of broad steps, you can- 
not fail to notice the elegance of Russian carpentry, which raises 
arches, candelabra, kiosques, and galleries in fine network of pine- 
wood, as frail, to all appearance, as lace, and as quaint in design 
as a mixture of Arab and Swiss tastes can make it. 

This architectural woodcutting seems to have arisen from a 
desire to copy with ‘the knife and axe the embroideries on the 
aprons and skirts of the women. “Curves are always avoided 
where a series of angles will produce the same linear result. The 
peacock, the blackcock, and even chanticleer himself, are treated 
conventionally with the happiest result ; while horses’ heads, like 
knights at chess, are often met with in groups of tasteful symmetry. 
From eave to roof, and from lintel to balcony, the scented fir 
throws its broad strips.of lace, retaining the colour-of- the wood, 
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relieved in the fretwork with pale blues and Indian reds, which 
harmonize wonderfully with the maize buffs of the planks. 

After passing through a Greek arbour, which might have been 
designed by Alma Tadema, we go up a broad a//ée, arched high 
overhead with enlacing boughs, and flanked with flowering 
shrubs, out of which dancing fauns and startled nymphs peer 
curiously. 

At the end, on either side, two large chalets, with balconies, on 
which orchestras play at intervals, and in front a splendid group 
of cork trees, shadowing a colossal bust of Poushkine (the Russian 
poet, who, to the foibles of Alfred de Musset, added the genius of 
Byron), who, raised on high upon a huge granite monolith, looks 
down with genial satire upon the groups of idlers below. Electric 
lamps, artfully arranged in the branches above, throw out the 
beauties of the marble, while they shed a halo through the green 
leaves which form the background. 

In Russia, and especially in Moscow, his native place, Poush- 
kine is at once the champion of poetry and the god of dissipation, 
the very spots where, in some insane debauch, he would throw 
off the wildest sonnets, being consecrated to the thousands who 
have read his verses. To the right of this effective tableau, a 
large open space, in front of a two-storied restaurant, round 
which arcades and galleries of pierced wood run, lighted by incan- 
descent lamps, is devoted to small tables. These, in a double 
row, form an outer circle to an immense bed of variegated 
flowers, radiating in coloured petals, divided by pearl lamps from 
a statue of Victory in the centre, who holds aloft a mighty arc- 
light, which alone would light the garden. 

But on all sides rise lamps and candelabras supplied by the 
electric spark with a luminous power, turning night to day; 
several orchestras, a large concave-domed tribune for occasional 
choruses or entertainers. Buffets for iced drinks, and arbours for 
select parties rise on all sides, but so harmoniously arranged as 
never to offend the eye, or suggest sawdust and orange-peel. 
Indeed, one of the great virtues of these gardens is that there is 
nothing common, none of the tawdriness of Cremorne, none of the 
bare meretriciousness of Mabille, while the entrain of entertain- 
ments is continually kept going from eight in the evening till two in 
the morning. A finely built theatre in the national fretwork, with 
galleries, alcoves, and staircases outside, and boxes, stalls and bal- 
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conies within, all decorated in pine-wood touched at the edges 
with red and blue, raises its grand proportions on the crest of the 
rising ground, its roof surmounted by an electric sun whose rays 
are seen all over Moscow. To the right, again, of this wooden 
Acropolis, amid more sycamores and queenly birches, a triumphal 
arch, surmounted by the inevitable two-headed eagle, shows the 
way to another open space, in which is built a stage open on all 
sides, but throwing up light beams and rafters, carved and coloured, 
to the sky, from which cords, rings, and trapezes, with festoons of 
Jablochkoff lamps, attest the love of Russians for acrobatic shows. 

Passing down the walks which lead mysteriously along the lake, 
you rise again to the rear of the restaurant, and find yourself on 
the only spot from which a view of Moscow is attained. 

Here you see, through cleverly arranged ruins (so clever you 
know not where Nature ends and art commences), the golden 
cupolas of Moscow’s multitude of mosques cutting the deep-blue 
sky, which at this time of year never looks like night, but retains 
an early dawn from sunset to sunrise. Here, again, a smaller open 
stage reveals a summer theatre, where fantastic pantomimes and 
sparkling ballets find an audience. 

As we enter the gardens a splendid orchestra is playing a 
mazurka which would satisfy Strauss and wake Chopin from his 
tomb. Beer is foaming or tea steaming on every table; while 
officers in every uniform, and families of every rank, lounge and 
promenade among the trees and flowers. 

An opera bouffe, the “Mascotte” or “Boccaccio,” is being 
played, and very well played, in the large theatre. Though the 
whole structure is of wood there is little danger, as every box opens 
out on to the garden and every row of stalls opens up to every 
box. The curtain falls on the first act, and in a minute the 
audience makes its exit by fifty doors on to the surrounding plat- 
form, from which, by numerous staircases, they flood the grounds. 
No sooner do they make their appearance but some amusement 
or another at once begins, Here in the domed alcove a chorus of 
forty Russian singers, men and boys in picturesque moujick dress 
of blue shirt, black velvet tunic, boots and peacock-plumed caps 
chant their national songs, or accompany with harmonium and 
tambourine the spasmodic breakdown dancers whose springs and 
leaps draw shouts of applause from the never-wearied Russian. 
On the acrobatic stage wondrous athletes, generally Englishmen, 
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star artistes of our own “Era,” fly from bar to bar, or wheel in the 
air from rope to rope to a band of their own, or a funambulist 
in Russian caftan walks in mid-air across the waters of the 
lake. 

Add, at this moment of the Coronation week, the varied 
groups of visitors to the antique city, the elegant uniforms of 
the Chevalier Guards, the costly costumes of the Circassian 
escort, the vivid brocades of the Asiatic delegates, who stare 
open-mouthed at the wonders of their west; fill the brisk 
northern air with scents of birch and lime, tainted with nothing 
more than a Laferme ; throw in the best of music and the hum of 
distant choruses,—and you have an ensemble which no other 
capital in the world can approach, 

We have time to see another act of the “ Mascotte,” and hear 
the Slavonic March by Glinka, played by the splendid band of 
the Petersburg Hussars, at the end of which we must be off to 
the Petrovsky Park, where we are to sup. Crowds are coming 
in as we leave, and one of the Grand Dukes dashes up in his 
troika, his three grey stallions flashing with silver-studded 
harness as we get into our modest drosky. 

The Petrovsky Park outside the town of Moscow, besides a 
Summer Palace belonging to the Emperor, contains many 
restaurants, numerous cafés, and any amount of wooden villas, to 
which the deau monde resorts in the summer months, to get away 
from the dust and bell-ringing of the city. The best known 
cafés-restaurants are Strelna, Mavritania, and Yar. Strelna— 
a colossal conservatory, in which fruit-laden bananas and palms 
of every size and kind fill every corner, and close in with their 
fan-like leaves snugly-contrived cabinets, where four or five may 
dine perched in a grotto, or looking down from a Swiss chalet, to 
which access is had by a flying-bridge, over ponds and basins full 
of sterlet—Strelna is a winter resort. Here night after night 
the troikas and the sledges dash up through the snow, and their 
occupants, throwing off their thick furs, find themselves in the 
warm tropics, with music and fair women to drive away the 
memories of winter. The sterlets swim round unlooked at, the 
bananas grow yellow as they ripen; but no one comes near 
Strelna in the summer except the gardeners and the scullion, sent 
to rob the pond for the benefit of some luxurious diner. 

Our supper-party is at Yar, and our coats and fixings are taken 
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at the door, as before, by servants wearing the picturesque Russian 
dress. 

Our host is noted for his convivial hospitality; and as he 
speaks all languages, we are not surprised when he tells us, with a 
good grip of the hand, to make ourselves at home, as he means 
us to have a jolly time of it. The room is a drawing-room of 
tolerable dimensions furnished @ /a Francaise, and the farther end is 
already filled with a Russo-Hungarian band of twenty musicians, 
who are giving all their soul to a waltz of Lahtzky’s when we 
enter. On a table are champagne in floods, the inevitable 
Samonar with tea in glasses, coffee, ‘strawberries, and sweets. 
All Russians adore bon-bons, and not even in Paris are they as 
good or so cheap as in Petersburg and Moscow. We are 
fifteen or twenty guests—Russians, French, and myself—and all 
are talking of the great splendours: of the Coronation and the 
small chances of Nihilist obstruction. Champagne overflows, 
glasses clink in all directions, and healths are drunk to every 
nation and every guest. The band disappears to make way for 
a Russian choir of thirty men and women, the women sometimes 
costumed in old Russian guise and now in modern silk dresses, 
and seat themselves, while the men stand behind them. The 
only instrument is a piano. With a long tremulous chord the 
choir raises a chant of some old Russian legend, the deep basses 
of the men balanced by the sweet soprano voices of the women 
combining in one grand harmony. As in all Slav countries, 
melancholy seems the pre-eminent tone of all the songs, which 
often end abruptly, as if the feelings of the singers choked their 
voices with one spontaneous sob. But we let them file out without 
regret as they make way for some forty gipsies, male and female, 
whose unmistakable Romany type is met with on the Downs of 
Epsom or in the fair at Seville. The same crisp black hair 
waves over their dark almond eyes, long arched noses and thick, 
sensuous lips, as marked the brown features of the priests of Isis 
on the tomb of the third Ramses in Thebes, three thousand years 
ago. . 

Some of ‘the women are evidently Russian, with more Slav than 
Zurgane blood in their veins, while some are dark as Abyssinians ; 
while all indulge freely in chains and jewellery, with bunches and 
sprays of roses and camellias, like their sisters in Spain, behind the 
right ear. Two men lead with guitars, and the tambourine is often 
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used. Some of their songs in gipsy language recall, and are even 
identically, the Gitana songs of Seville or the Havannah ; some 
are in Russian words, but with a character quite their own. One 
handsome woman, with black wavy hair parted slightly on one 
side, flashing eyes, and glistening white teeth, no longer young, 
but attractive in her intensity of sentiment and expression, sings 
to her guitar in a tenor voice the lower notes of which are replete 
with the saddest memories. As she sighs out her love-grief for 
one who never came, though she waited in the pitiless storm to 
meet him, she reminds me irresistibly of Desclée and Pasca. 
This is no feigning ; this is no paid musician. Here is a genius 
breaking her heart, and sobbing out her swan-song oblivious of 
the mute crowd of men, whose scoffs and satire are silent in their 
absorbed admiration of her adorable art. Flowers are torn out of 
buttonholes, bon-bons are seized from the table and cast at her 
feet, while she stands up dignified to acknowledge with a majestic 
bow the ovation proffered. Our host most judiciously clashes on 
the strained nerves by calling upon Olga for a dance. Olga— 
whose eyes and lithe figure, dressed in a blue clinging silk, are all 
she has of beauty, for her mouth is too large, and her nose too 
long—pretends to be shy. She cannot dance. However, no re- 
fusal is accepted, and guitars and voices break out in a gipsy 
breakdown. Olga, spreading out her arms and fingers like a 
nautch-girl, floats round the limited space assigned to her with a 
little scream, and her eyes turned up in ecstasy, and gradually 
works herself up, until, from her head downwards, she is in motion. 
Her comrades urge her on, her audience applauds, till with a mus- 
cular flutter which approaches tetanus, her shoulders, bust, and 
arms, are quivering with spasmodic excitement. Short, sharp 
cries, in harmony with the rapid music, issue from her lips ; her 
face lights up with ecstatic joy. Suddenly she breaks off; the 
music ceases, and Olga reseats herself as if she had done nothing 
more laborious than take a cup of tea, or ask for the glass of 
champagne which our host pours out for her. The Russian gipsy 
dance has little of the provocatively voluptuous character of the 
Granada Olé, but there must be some connection in the history 
of dancing between the Danse du Ventre of the Almée and the 
fluttering spasms of the Moscow Tzigane. Another girl dashed 
into the circle, and emulated the first in breakdown steps and 
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rolling of the eyes; but her power of muscular quiverings was 
nothing like that displayed by the phenomenal Olga, who accor- 
dingly retained the honours of the evening. A beautiful duet 
followed this, sung by Desclée-Pasca with responsive murmurs 
from a fair-haired Russian girl; and we could have listened to 
more and more, as the mournful beauty of the strain had an inde- 
scribable attraction, had not mine host, certain we must have had 
enough of these Bohimiennes, driven us all off to a ball-room, 
glittering with chandeliers and mirrors, in which a gorgeous 
supper-table covered with silver and flowers awaited us, while 
the most luxurious sakuska tempted appetite upon the side- 
board. 

Was this all? Certainly not. We had just tasted the caviare, 
ogled the anchovies, played with the prawns, and prodded a fork 
into some dozen different salads which decorated the buffet with 
an edible mosaic, then seating ourselves round the luxurious 
banquet were regaling on a Jouillon that would have brought 
strength into a mummy, when the door opened and a troop of 
fair-haired vivandiéres, in crimson hussar uniforms over blue and 
white skirts with high boots and spurs, marched in, and, accom- 
panied by a piano we had not noticed, sang operatic selections, 
waltzes, and Offenbachian strains, much to the delight of the 
Russians there assembled. Many of them were Swedes, some 
Danes, and some Viennese, but they “knocked the Russians silly” 
for good looks and for cc, and as one after another stood up to 
sing some popular German song, there was no doubt as to their 
opera-bouffe training or their value as artistes. If some, perhaps 
all of them, found their way to vacant seats at the supper-table, it 
was only a proper homage to their undoubted education and con- 
spicuous talents. 

These troupes, Russian, Gipsy, Swedish or Hungarian, came to 
the city engaged by managers who pay them salaries by the 
month as at the theatres. . Their prices are as high as our own 
Hungarian bands, and they only sing to private parties such as 
this to which we’ were invited. A thousand roubles soon goes at 
such a reception, and hospitality like this is simply impossible in 
foggy London, while it would be difficult to find in Paris. Here 
it is of every-day occurrence. However, I must leave you to 
finish supper and hear as much more Swedish or German as you 
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may wish for: A reception at the Palace of the Kremlin, a gala 
performance at the Opera, and a Court ball last night, have left 
me absolutely too tired to wait past four o'clock. And as I drive 
home in the grey light, that deep-voiced gipsy sends a fitful sob 
across the’ silent wood. 










SRE 


The Vale of Tears! 










HERE lies a valley in dear Paradise 
Where all the loved on earth are wandering, 

Stricken with sorrows, and weighed down with sighs, 
Burdened withstears that from remembrance spring. 

They may not enter where the angels wait 
Till sweet forgetfulness at last appears, 

To loose their chains and open wide the gate 

Leading to Heaven from the Vale of Tears ! 

















Here bound to earth by tender links of love 
Are found the mothers we have lost awhile, 
Here are the dear dead brothers, and above 
Serene sweet sisters with their saint-like smile ; 
O’erburdened here with never-ending grief 
Are lonely husbands and remembered wives, 
Crying “ Behold us !” we have no relief 
Till sweet oblivion our loss survives. 
















But oh! the little children! Hear them cry, 
So heavy-weighted and so weak withal ; 
Born of our love, so soon condemned to die, 

Fair flow’rets crushed by every tear let fall. 
“* Sweet mothers, hear !” they’re calling from the grass 
Of that green valley starred with many sighs, 
** Look up to God! and let your children pass 
“From Vale of Tears to Gates of Paradise !” 
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Reminiscences of the Royalty 
Theatre. | 


By HENRY TURNER. 


HE year 1852 was remarkable for two events. The first was 

the exit of the Great Duke from this sublunary sphere ; 

the second was the first appearance of the present writer on the 
boards of the old Soho Theatre, in the character of Sir John Vesey, 
in the well-known play of “Money.” During the four following 
years I became a frequent performer on the classic boards conse- 
crated to the genius of Fanny Kelly. I abstain from commenting 
on the dramatic attempts of individuals unknown to the general 
public, as being devoid of interest, and content myself with allu- 
sions to persons who subsequently became more or less famous. 
At the period I have naméd there was one name on every lip 
among the Aadbituds of the theatre—Miss Seymour! This was the 
nom de thédire of the present Mrs. Wilson Barrett, then Miss 
Heath, who made her first appearance at the Princess’s Theatre 
as Stella in the “Prima Donna,” on Saturday, September 18, 
1852. Whenever a débutante ventured on her maiden essay, 
there was always a reference to Miss Seymour, who was the 
standard of excellence in the opinion of the gentlemen amateurs. 
Apropos of this lady, I may, perhaps, be allowed to anticipate a 
little. In January, 1855, I had an interview with the late Mrs. 
Charles Kean, at her house in Torrington Square, relative to my 
adopting the stage as a profession. In the course of conversation, 
Mrs. Kean related the history of the engagement of Miss Heath 
at the Princess’s Theatre. The accomplished lessee of the Prin- 
cess’s had gone to the Soho Theatre to witness the representation 
of Sheridan Knowles’ play of “The Wife,” with a view to the 
engagement of one of the performers therein. THe small part of 
Floribel was taken by Miss Seymour. There is a somewhat 
lengthy speech in the part, describing a street scene as viewed 
from a window. This speech was rendered by the young actress 
with such admirable elocution and good taste, that Mrs. Kean was 
fascinated at once, and engaged the performer, who now reigns as 
the wife of the liberal and energetic lessee of the theatre on whose 
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boards she made her trembling début. A prominent amateur in 
the heavy line was a certain “Young Emery,” better known 
subsequently as “Walter Montgomery.” His real name was 
“Tomlinson,” or “Dick Tomlinson,’ as he was commonly 
called by his immediate familiars. He was at that time in 
the employ of Messrs. Shoolbred, the well-known drapers, at 
a salary of £150 a year, acting for that firm as a buyer 
in the shawl department. He certainly possessed remarkable 
perseverance and energy of character. But these qualities were 
somewhat nullified by occasional fits of mental depression. 
Will this fact explain his mysterious and melancholy suicide three 
days after his marriage in September, 1871? I well remember, 
after his first appearance at Yarmouth, he was supping with a 
party of friends at a tavern in Oxford Street. He was more 
than ordinarily absent, and at the conclusion of the meal he 
advanced to the chimney-glass, and after gazing therein with 
folded arms, exclaimed, “I am now a vagabond by Act of 
Parliament!” He had arranged to make his début at the 
Theatre Royal, Bath, under the management of Mr. Chute; but 
it was stipulated that he must be described as from “ somewhere.” 
So, poor Walter enacted “Iago” at Yarmouth before a couple of 
dozen fishermen and a few boys in the gallery, with an ill-fitting 
dress, and a cap with a tall feather which would persist in getting 
into his eyes. It was the toss-up of a sixpence that Dick 
Tomlinson did not abandon the sock and buskin there and then. 
He eventually became very popular at Bath and Bristol, 
Birmingham, Australia and California. At the time he died he 
was lessee of the Gaiety Theatre, London, and had rented the 
Theatre Royal Haymarket during an autumnal season. He 
had lived to perform with Helen Faucit at Drury Lane ; and it 
was to his Hamlet that Mrs. Kendal made her first professional 
appearance as Ophelia at the Haymarket Theatre on July 29th, 
1865. Opinions may differ as to his merits as an actor, but I 
should certainly describe him as a conventional performer, just 
as I should describe Mr. Irving as an unconventional performer, 
which I humbly opine is the cause of his marvellous success in 
his profession. 

About the year 1853, two young ladies made their appear- 
ance on the boards of the Soho Theatre. They were both 
lovely specimens of womanhood, the one being a brunette and 
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the other a blonde. I had the honour of being associated 
with them on the occasions of their first appearance. Miss 
Bulmer played Caroline Dormer in the “ Heir-at-Law” to my 
Henry Moreland. It is impossible to say what success she 
might eventually have achieved, as in a very few years she was 
carried off by rapid consumption. But the highest anticipations 
were formed of the future career of her companion, and 
abundantly were they realized. Miss Herbert became one of the 
first actresses of her generation. Those old play-goers who 
witnessed her success in the play of “ Retribution,” in conjunction 
with the late Alfred Wigan and George Vining, will not soon 
forget the treat. Her management at St. James’s Theatre was 
distinguished by some remarkable successes. When I heard the 
other day that her daughter was the belle of Mentone and the 
Riviera during the recent winter, the vision of a memorable 
evening arose before my mind’s eye! The play was the “Iron 
Chest,” and I was cast for Colonel Fitzharding. I was urged to 
extra care in my opening scene, as in that scene Miss Herbert was 
to make her début as Blanche. I can see her now, ina blue 
coquettish costume, which served so admirably to set off the 
exquisitely fair complexion, the laughing blue eye, and the 
wealth of light curls, surmounting her lovely features. 

The farce of “ Blue Devils” was played on a memorable oc- 
casion, in which Miss Featherstone (afterwards Mrs. Howard 
Paul) made her first appearance. Extreme nervousness completely 
marred her efforts, and never was seen a more unpromising début. 
Yet on the second or third occasion this completely disappeared, 
and she played with a verve and gaitté de ceur which won all 
hearts. It was always a treat to listen to her lovely contralto 
voice, even when speaking. She speedily quitted the amateur 
boards, and appeared at the Strand Theatre in English Opera. 
Her last appearance was in Gilbert’s opera of “The Sorcerer” at 
the Opera Comique, a few years ago. Mrs. Howard Paul will 
always be remembered by her clever imitation of Mr. Sims Reeves. 
There was an amateur of the name of Blakeley who obtained much 
of his success by his remarkable leanness of figure. Few will for- 
get, who ever beheld it, his assumption of Marrall in “The New 
Way to Pay Old Debts.” He now creates mirth by his exceeding 
bulk, in which he is only surpassed by Mr. Hill. At this moment 
he is gaining golden opinions from the American press in his tour 
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with Mr. Charles Wyndham. I remember the late Alfred Wigan 
and Mrs. Wigan occupying a private box to witness the perform- 
ance of Mr. Horace Wigan in the character of Peter Spyk with a 
view to an engagement. If I am not mistaken I played .Captain 
Amersfort to the Gertrude of Miss Thirlwall on that occasion. 
On one occasion I was playing Backbite in the “School for 
Scandal” to the Lady Teazle of a Miss Sidney. During the 
rehearsals a thin elderly lady in black watched from the wing the 
performance of Miss Sidney with close attention. Presently she 
advanced and recommended the introduction of some excellent 
traditional stage business. When I learned that she was Mrs. W. 
West, I was impressed accordingly: bearing in mind that she 
made her first appearance at Covent Garden in 1812, and was the 
original Virginia, to the original Virginius of John Cooper, in 
Glasgow, I felt bound to attend to her admonitions with respect. 
In these somewhat remote days (1853) there was a young actress 
of the name of Cieveland of great promise. Commencing with 
small parts she speedily assumed more important characters, till 
her reputation quite equalled that of Miss Seymour. Miss Cleve- 
land enacted Clara in “Money” to my Sir Frederick Blount, on 
which occasion Mrs. C. Kean and Mr. Harley were present to 
pronounce judgment on the histrionic pretensions of the writer of 
this paper. On another occasion Miss Cleveland played Lady 
Clutterbuck to my Sir Charles Coldstream, in “ Used Up.” That 
Miss Cleveland did not acquire a high metropolitan fame may be 
attributed to her early departure for Australia, after several 
appearances at Drury Lane and other theatres. Playgoers of the 
present day are not unfamiliar with the admirable representations 
of Widow Green and Mrs. Candour by Mrs. Arthur Stirling, 
sometime the Miss Cleveland of the old days at the Soho 
Theatre. 

.[But, surely, no “ Reminiscences of the Royalty” can be said 
to be complete without recording the fact that it was on these 
boards that Adelaide Neilson made her first appearance in London, 
in the character of Juliet, in July, 1865. She had previously 
appeared at Margate, as Julia, in the “Hunchback.” Amongst 
the audiences at the Royalty was a youthful critic who, in the 
columns. of the Glow-worm, now defunct, penned a laudatory 
criticism: signed C. S.] 


Chey 
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At the Gate! 


FAINT breath, like the wail of a heart in despair, 
Is felt through the still midnight air, 
And the star-jewelled robe of the sombre-hued night 
Is fragrant with perfume of prayer. 
As it gleams ’long the rays of the moon’s silver light, 
The deep gloom of the valley of darkness turns bright,— 
And the queen of the skies drops a star as a tear, 
While above her, God’s children, the angels, draw near. 


For the angels to earth are now winging their way, 
E’en Raphael and Michael, the great ; 

And the souls of all those who have died yesterday 
Are waiting their doom at the gate— 

The great gate where the lily of righteousness grows, 

Where the stream from the fountain of mercy e’er flows. 

On one side lie the sins of the earth and its night, 

On the other the glory of love and its light. 


On the left and the right with their swords of fierce flame 
The mighty archangels now stand. 
Ev’ry soul that is waiting is clothed in its shame— 
A spot of red guilt on each hand. 
Not e’en one who is blameless ; not one who can face 
The great Judge without fear, and be sure of His grace. 
All the prayers, the fastings, are reckoned as naught 
For one thought of revenge, for one mercy unbought. 


A poor woman is crouching apart from the rest, 

Unshriven, and robed in black sin, 

Unanointed by prayer, unforgiven, unblest, 

No hope round her heart, and but horror within. 
She has fled from the earth to escape her despair, 
But it clings to her garment, it drips from her hair, 
With the drops of the water that stifled her cries 
In the river of curses, where memory dies. 


She had left there the body that once was so fair, 
The sweet-honeyed lips of her charms ; 

The eyes that once sparkled, in cold glassy stare, 
Were fixed on the babe in her arms. 

She had left them to fly from herself and her fate, 

And she finds them again, even here at the gate ; 

Although memory fails, yet her sin still remains, 

And it clutches her tightly, and binds her in chains. 
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As she crouches, and quivers, and dares not to pray, 
Great Raphael steps forth on the road ; 
And the light of his face, like the glory of day, 
Falls warm on her heart and its load. 
Even hope is awakened, and fast flow her tears, 
As they wash from her bosom the slime of her fears :— 
For the music of sunshine vibrates ‘long the sky, 
In the voice of the angel who bids her draw nigh. 


“ A short span was allotted to thee for thy stay, 
Thy stay on this earth of thy pain— 
And thy pain was allotted to thee ev'ry day, 
Thy seat in yon glory to gain. 
The despair of thy love, the despair of thy hate, 
The despair of thy hunger, despair of thy fate— 
They were counted as jewels to gem with their sheen 
The bright crown of thy hope thou wert forging unseen. 


“But a moment of treason! Thy work was defiled, 
The crystal was dashed to the ground :— 
In the river that closed o’er thyself and thy child, 
Thy hope, with thy body, was drowned. 
Thou hast forged thine own chains and must bear them to-day ; 
For a score thousand years thou must bide on the way, 
That thy soul may be purged of the stain of thy tomb. 
Thus depart hence, poor sinner! Go forth to thy doom !” 


The poor woman arose—and the crowd all around 
Were hushed in the silence of fear. 

But the burden was heavy. She sank to the ground, 
And choked with her heartstrings her tear : 

“On this star they once told me a story of love, 

Of His sufferings on earth, of His mercy above. 

Oh, great Father, remember thy promise of yore, 

And lift up this weight with the cross that He bore.” 


Then the spray of the fountain that flows from His seat 
Fell o’er her in sweet balmy rain ; 
The black chains of her sin fell down clank to her feet, 
Quite gone from her robe was the stain. 
And a voice of soft music, as man never hears 
On this earth of his travail, this earth of his tears— 
Said, “Come! Enter, good woman! With me thou'lt abide ; 
*Twas for thee that I suffered—for thee that I died.” 


H. HERMAN. 
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Mistaken Identity. 


By H. SAVILE CLARKE. 


R. IRVING'S magnificent rendering of the dual rd of 
Lesurques and Dubosc, in his revival of “The Lyons 
Mail,” which, as all playgoers know, is founded on a true story, 
makes it appropriate to recall other instances of mistaken identity 
as remarkable as that dealt with in the drama. First, as to the 
story in question. On the 27th of April, 1796, the mail going 
from Paris to Lyons was stopped and robbed by four persons on 
horseback, and the postilion and courier were murdered. For this 
crime a young man of good fortune and in a respectable position, 
named Lesurques, was arrested, and identified by nine persons as 
the robber. He proved an alibi, and the mistress of the true 
criminal, a man named Dubosc, swore that he, and not Lesurques, 
was the murderer ; but all efforts to save him were in vain, and 
he was executed, protesting his innocence to the last. Five years 
afterwards Dubosc fell into the clutches of the law for another 
crime, and then, on being confronted with the witnesses who had 
testified to the guilt of Lesurques, they declared that the extraor- 
dinary resemblance which existed between the two men had misled 
them, but that they had now no doubt that Dubosc was the real 
criminal. What was still more extraordinary was that Lesurques, 
like Dubosc, had a cicatrix or scar on the forehead and another on 
the hand, and these becoming the turning-points of the case led to 
the conviction of the former. Nor does this famous case stand 
alone. There are many other instances in which people have 
been judicially murdered owing to similar mistakes. It is certainly 
curious that two human beings, who are not twins, of the same 
sex, should be so alike as to be indistinguishable by their nearest 
relations ; but, as long since as the days of Pliny, such resemblances 
were observed and commented upon. Thus, in one of the chapters 
in his Natural History, we are told how Pompey resembled Vibius 
the plebeian, how much alike were the consuls Lentulus and 
Metellus, and how Artemon the impostor was the image of Antio- 
chus, King of Syria. 

One of the most famous cases on record—so extraordinary, 
indeed, that some people have declined to believe it, though it rests 
on unassailable authority—occurred, like that of Lesurques, in 
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France. This is the story of Martin Guerre, which was brought 
before the Parliament of Toulouse in 1560. Martin Guerre had 
absented himself from home for the space of eight years, when a 
certain Arnauld Dutille presented himself as the missing man, was 
enthusiastically received by the wife, and settled quietly down as 
her husband, in possession of Guerre’s property. They had 
children, and Dutille was also recognized as Martin Guerre 
by his four sisters and two brothers-in-law, the imposture conti- 
nuing successfully for three years. At length, however, suspicion 
was aroused, and at an investigation of the case some forty wit- 
nesses swore that the impostor was Martin Guerre, while as many 
recognised him as himself; a great many also declaring that the 
resemblance between the two men was so remarkable that they 
could not say whether the prisoner was himself or Guerre. What 
is still more curious is that the judges were just going to decide 
that Dutille was Martin Guerre, when the latter opportunely ap- 
peared onthe scene. Even then, Dutille brazened it out, so that 
many people believed in him ; but the recognition of Martin Guerre 
by his brother and sister at last decided the question of his own 
identity in his favour. There have been many curious cases, too, 
in this country. A Mr. Frank Douglas, a well-known man of 
fashion in the last century was very nearly hanged for a highway 
robbery; but luckily for him a notorious criminal named Page was 
brought to Newgate at the same time. One of the witnesses who 
had sworn to Douglas saw Page, and, as a chronicler of the case 
says, “the extraordinary resemblance occurred which had put all 
London into a ferment of astonishment.” But all people who 
have been sworn to by mistake have not been so fortunate as Mr. 
Douglas; and in legal annals there are many cases in which per- 
sons have been executed for crimes afterwards confessed by others. 
It must be a terrible thing to have bloodguiltiness on the soul, but 
what must be the feelings of a man, if such a wretch has any 
at all, who knows that he is a double murderer, and that an inno- 
cent person has perished in his stead. A terrible case of this kind 
occurred in 1797, when Martin Clinch and James Mackley, a 
bookseller and printer were tried for the murder of a Mr. Fryer, 
and executed on the positive testimony of his cousin Miss Ann 
Fryer, who was with him at the time when he was robbed and 
murdered, But it is clear that she was mistaken, for two men 
called Wood and Timms, who were, one is glad to think, punctually 
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hanged at last, severally confessed to the crime for which Clinch 
and Mackley had innocently suffered. Leaving for a moment 
however, what an old writer calls the ever-popular subject of 
hanging, cannot every reader remember occasions when he or a 
friend has been taken for somebody else, and this may happen to 
the same man more than once, as the following story will show :— 

Mr. T., who by the way is one of the best-known dramatic 
critics of the day, was walking down Fleet Street one morning, 
when he was saluted with a sound slap on the back, and a voice 
called out heartily, “ Hollo, Buggins!” (I forget the exact name) ; 
and Mr. T., turning round, saw a total stranger to him, who in his 
turn gaped, apologized, and withdrew in confusion. A few days 
afterwards, about the same time, Mr. T. received another appalling 
whack on his vertebral column, and a voice shouted “Well, 
Buggins, my boy, it is you this time!” Mr. T. writhed, for there 
was his friend, who looked more crestfallen than ever at finding it 
was again not Buggins, especially when Mr. T. said severely, “Sir, 
it is not pleasant to have all-the breath knocked out of your body 
by a perfect stranger in the public streets ; be good enough, there- 
fore, to reserve these little attentions for Mr. Buggins, or I shall 
be tempted to retaliate.” So saying, he walked off, leaving the 
heavy-handed one to meditate on the extraordinary resemblance 
Mr. T. bore to Buggins. This, no doubt, was rather a joke; but 
supposing Buggins had been of a felonious disposition, and com- 
mitted a burglary close to Mr. T.’s house, might not a horrified 
and astonished neighbour who happened to see him have sworn 
that Mr. T. had temporarily abandoned literature for the purpose 
of “cracking a crib.” Nor would there have been anything new 
in a man’s suffering from his resemblance to a notorious thief. In 
1772 a barber’s apprentice named Mall, was tried at the Old 
Bailey for robbery from Mrs. Ryan, and being positively identified 
by her and other witnesses, the court found him guilty. It was 
discovered, however, that on the very day and at the same hour 
when the robbery was committed, Mall, as shown by the books of 
the court, was standing at the bar there, being tried for another 
robbery, in which he was also taken for the thief. As unfortunate 
as this Mr. Mall was the Frenchman Baronet, who, in the begin- 
ning of the last century, came home to claim some property, was 
disowned by his sister, condemned as an impostor, and sentenced 
to the galleys for life. He was, however, eventually released at 
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the instance of the famous surgeon, Louis, and gained possession 
of his property. 

Many other cases might be quoted in which such fatal resem- 
blances existed between one person and another, and even when A 
is not like B in early life, he may become so by the operation of 
various causes. It seems odd to find poetry quoted in support 
of a statement like that, but even the most solid writers on 
medical jurisprudence do not disdain to repeat the passage in 
“ Marmion,” whichis certainly applicable to the case in which a man 
is not recognized, or found to be strangely like somebody else. 

** Danger, long travel, want and woe, 
Soon change the form that best we know ; 
For deadly fear can time outgo 
And blanch at once the hair : 
Hard toil can roughen form and face, 
And want can quench the eye’s bright grace 
Nor does old time a wrinkle trace 
More deeply than despair.” 

Our concern has been rather with cases in which, as in “The 
Lyons Mail,” two people bear an extraordinary resemblance to 
each other, but equally extraordinary are difficulties of identifica- 
tion when people are found dead. Volumes might be filled with 
cases wherein, as one author says, “ Sons are deceived as to the 
identity of drowned fathers,” and wives recognise as their hus- 
bands men never known to them, while gentlemen like Mr. 
Triggs, of Hammersmith, are supposed to be murdered, and turn 
up in time to meet the hearse at the door and attend their own 
funerals. A well-known actress was once supposed to be dead from 
drowning and identified by her father and brother-in-law, though 
happily she still lives to ornament the stage. The fact is, as Dr. 
Beck says, we cannot too strongly impress upon our minds “the 
utter uncertainty of identity, when based on mere resemblance of 
face and figure ;” and there was more sense than appeared at first 
sight in poor Henry S. Leigh’s delightfully fantastic poem of 


“The Twins.” We know how the hero sums up his misfortunes. 
He says : 


“Tn short, year after year the same 
Absurd mistakes went on, 
And when I died the neighours came 
And buried brother John.” 


That perhaps is going a little too far, but nevertheless it is not 
pleasant, especially if you pride yourself on your personal appear- 
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ance, to think that there is very probably an individual going 
about who is so like you, even in the matter of scars and pimples 
that your own wife might be deceived, and for whom, should he 
take to murder, you might possibly be hanged ! 


CAD 


r 99 
cory’ rip. 
By DUTTON COOK. 


HE “School for Scandal,” upon its first production in 1777, 
employed the whole strength of the Drury Lane Company 
of that date. Few plays have placed at the service of the players 
so many excellent parts, such admirable opportunities of winning 
distinction. It must not be supposed, however, that the actors 
were all equally content with the duties assigned to them, or with 
the characters they were required to represent. Mr. Sheridan 
was not, as yet, an author of very great fame ; his ‘‘ Duenna” had 
proved a successful opera, thanks, no doubt, in a great degree to 
the music of his father-in-law, Mr. Linley ; but his attempt to 
correct the “ Relapse” of Vanbrugh and convert it into “A Trip 
to Scarborough” had resulted in something like disaster. The 
“School for Scandal” might or might not find favour with the 
public: that remained to be seen. But it was the work of one of 
the Drury Lane managers. Clearly the players were permitted little 
choice in the matter. It was useless for them to complain or 
object openly concerning the distribution of parts ; they could not 
decline to appear in Mr. Sheridan’s play. All the same in private 
there prevailed very considerable dissatisfaction. 

The part of Trip, Charles Surface’s servant, was assigned to 
Mr. Philip Lamash, who, it was understood, would gladly have 
undertaken more ambitious duties. Trip, the fine gentleman’s 
gentleman, has some smart things to say, is a showy figure upon 
the scene, and is always secure of the favour of the audience. He 
brings with him a reminiscence of the special humours of “ High 
Life below Stairs.” Nevertheless, Trip is in every respect a subordi- 
nate person in the play, and only occupies the stage for some five 
minutes or so. Trip wears a showy livery—as Sir Oliver says, 
“to judge by the servants, one wouldn’t believe the master was 
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ruined,”—and there is a stage direction, “ Exit Trip, taking snuff” 
To Sir Oliver's inquiry whether he had a pleasant sort of place, 
Trip replies: “Why, yes ; here are three or four of us pass our time 
agreeably enough ; but then our wages are sometimes a little in 
arrear, and not very great either: but fifty pounds a year, and find 
our own bags and bouquets.” At which Sir Oliver exclaims, aside, 
“Bags and bouquets! halters and bastinadoes!” (The bag or 
bourse was the case of black silk or satin in which the gueu or 
back hair of the wig was confined. Bags had become so large 
about 1774 that an author of that date wrote of them: “At 
present such unmerciful ones are worn that a little man’s 
shoulders are perfectly covered with black satin.”) Mr. Trip 
would have a little bill of his discounted and has applied to Moses 
on the subject. “ My friend Brush has indorsed it,” he urges, “and 
I thought when he put his name at the back of a bill ’twas the same 
as cash.” (Trip's friend, Mr. Brush, is, no doubt, the Mr. Brush 
who held the office of valet-de-chambre to Lord Ogleby in “‘ The 
Clandestine Marriage.” Mr. John Palmer, to whom the part of 
Joseph Surface had been assigned, was the original personator of 
Brush.) It is only a sum of twenty pounds that Mr. Trip requires ; 
he would borrow it by way of annuity. Is there nothing he could 
deposit ? asks Moses. “Why,” says Trip, “nothing capital of my 
master’s wardrobe has dropped lately; but I could give you a 
mortgage on some of his winter clothes, with equity of redemption 
before November, or you shall have a reversion of the French 
velvet, or a post-obit on the blue and silver ; these I should think, 
Moses, with a few pair of point ruffles as a collateral security— 
hey, my little fellow?” Trip has little more to say. He is last 
seen placing chairs for Sir Oliver and Moses at Charles Surface’s 
table, and setting wine-glasses before them. 

Charles Lamb described John Palmer as “a gentleman with a 
slight infusion of the footman,” and the actor’s brother, Robert, 
as “a gentleman with. a little stronger infusion of the latter 
ingredient.” In the case of Lamash the infusion was strongest 
of all ; the footman seems almost to have overpowered the gentle- 
man altogether. From his father, who had been French tutor to 
the children of the Duke of Gloucester, the brother of George 
III, Lamash is said to have acquired the art of fencing and 
certain “polite languages.” It was proposed to him that he should 
follow the paternal example and accept the post of tutor in some 
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family of distinction. But “a natural inclination for the deau 
monde,” as a biographer explains, “rendered him incapable of the 
patient office of a teacher, and soon pointed out the stage as a 
sphere better adapted to dissipation and the display of his be- 
witching person, which was indeed very handsome.” He obtained 
an introduction to Garrick, who received the young man kindly, 
afforded him some valuable instruction in his art, and even secured 
him an engagement at Drury Lane. Apparently he was not re- 
quired to serve any apprenticeship, or to undergo any provincial 
training. Garrick had announced his witty little comedy of 
“ Bon Ton ; or, High Life Above Stairs” to be produced upon the 
occasion of the benefit of his old friend and playfellow Tom King, 
“as a token of regard for one who during a long engagement was 
never known, unless confined by real illness, to disappoint the 
public or distress the manager.” It was as Jessamy, in “Bon Ton,” 
produced at Drury Lane on March 18, 1775, that Mr. Philip 
made his first essay upon the stage. Jessamy, in the service of 
Lord Minikin, is one of those sharp, saucy, coxcombical valets 
who figure so frequently and importantly in the comedies of the 
last century. Mr. Dodd appeared as Lord Minikin, King as Sir 
John Trotley, Miss Pope as Lady Minikin, and Mrs. Abington as 
Miss Tittup. The success of ‘ Bon Ton,” was very great ; forth- 
with it took rank among the “stock afterpieces” of the theatre. 
All agreed that the comedy had been admirably acted, and that 
young Mr. Lamash had made a very promising first appearance. 
For some months, however, Lamash’s name is not to be dis- 
covered in the playbills. | The farewell performances of Garrick 
were absorbing the attention of the theatre-goers. Mrs. Siddons, 
on the 29th of December, 1775, had made her first appearance in 
London, playing Portia in the “ Merchant of Venice,” and suc- 
ceeding but indifferently. Her second character at Drury Lane 
was certainly very strangely chosen. Garrick had resolved upon 
the production of Ben Jonson’s comedy “Epiccene; or, the 
Silent Woman”—“ not acted for twenty years,” said the playbill— 
with alterations, by George Colman. Mrs. Siddons was required 
to appear as Epicoene: an arrangement very injurious to scenic 
effect and the intelligibility of the story. It had been usual to 
assign this character to an actor. For as Gifford has explained, in 
his edition of Ben Jonson, when the actress personating Epiccene, 
“threw off her female attire in the last act and appeared as a boy, 
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the whole cunning of the scene was lost, and the audience felt 
themselves rather trifled with than surprised.” Gifford adds, “ that 
Garrick was immediately sensible of his error, and attempted to 
remedy it by a different cast of the parts, but it was too late.” 
The comedy had been very coldly received, although it enjoyed, 
perhaps, some five or six representations. Mrs. Siddons played 
Epiccene on the 13th, 15th and i7th of January, 1776. On the 
23rd the part was given to Lamash, whose name was recorded 
therefore as the representative of Epiccene upon the publication 
of the play. At this time Lamash’s appearance was no doubt 
sufficiently youthful. 

In 1777 Lamash was personating Charles Marlow in “The 
Milesian,” a forgotten comic opera by Jackman, and playing the 
little part of a waiter in the popular farce of “All the World’s a 
Stage,” by the same author. It wason the 8th of May of this year 
that “The School for Scandal” was produced, and that Lamash 
first stepped on the stage as Trip. “The comedy was so admir- 
ably acted,” writes Genest—in 1832, it must be remembered— 
“that though it has been continued on the acting list at Drury 
Lane from that time to this, and been several times represented 
at Covent Garden and the Haymarket, yet no new performer has 
ever appeared in any one of the principal characters that was not 
inferior to the person who acted it originally.” The comedy 
enjoyed twenty representations during the season of its produc- 
tion. Great as was its success, however, it was not, as a stock piece, 
the source of profit to Drury Lane it has proved in more recent 
times to existing managers. In 1820, Lord Byron, who had 
become, in 1815, a member of the Drury Lane Committee of 
Management, wrote to Mr. Murray, disputing his allegation that 
“modern refinement” had banished the comedies of Congreve from 
the stage. “ Are not the comedies of S/eridan acted to the thinnest 
houses? I know (as er-committed) that ‘The School for Scandal’ 
was the worst stock piece upon record. I also know that Con- 
greve gave up writing because Mrs. Centlivre’s balderdash drove 
his comedies off. So it is not decency but stupidity that does all 
this ; for Sheridan is as discreet a writer as need be, and Con- 
greve no worse than Mrs. Centlivre,” &c. It must be remembered, 
however, that, at the time of which Byron wrote, tragedy was much 
more in vogue than comedy. 

In the summer of 1778 Lamash was playing at the Hay- 
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market.. O’Keeffe had written a farcical sequel to “She Stoops 
to Conquer,” entitling his play “Tony Lumpkin in Town ; or, the 
Dilettante.” Lamash personated Jonquil, a fashionable con- 
noisseur, the owner of a gallery of pictures. Tony Lumpkin 
engages a painter to add large white wigs to all the portraits by 
way of modernizing them. “It has a considerable degree of low 
humour,” says Genest of this farce, “and not the shadow of a plot.” 
The subject seems to have been borrowed from the Biographical 
History of the Rev. James Granger, published in 1769, who there 
records that “the extravagant fondness of some men for periwigs 
is scarce credible: I have heard of a country gentleman who 
employed a painter to place periwigs upon the heads of several of 
Vandyck’s portraits.” Lamash appeared also as Count Basset in 
“The Provoked Husband,” and Constant in the “ Provoked Wife.” 
About this time, too, or, perhaps a season earlier, Lamash fulfilled 
an engagement at Brighton, and proved himself “the only actor 
of sterling merit in the company,” as his fellow-comedian, 
Edward Cope Everard, mentions in his Memoirs. Though much 
frequented by the nobility, “Brighton,” as Everard describes it, 
“was only then beginning to flourish: not a single house upon 
the Steine, much less beyond it; only a small place for half a 
dozen musicians, and a bit of a shop they called a library.” But 
the audience “were kind and liberal,” he continues, “gave us 
wonderful encouragement, and when we played ‘Hamlet, 
‘Romeo,’ ‘ Othello,’ ‘ Richard,’ or ‘Alexander the Great,’ they were 
so good-natured and so easily pleased, that they enjoyed and 
laughed more heartily at our tragedies than our comedies.” In 
the tragedies Lamash found little occupation ; he appeared, how- 
ever, as Osric in “ Hamlet,” and the Gentleman Usher in “ King 
Lear.” The company was altogether very incompetent. The 
actress who personated the Queen in “ Hamlet,’ was much 
addicted to strong waters, Everard relates. In the last scene, 
having drained the poisoned cup, she exclaimed with difficulty, as 
she fell from her chair in a very inebriate state, “O, my dear 
Hamlet, the drink! the drink!” Critics in the gallery cried out, 
“ Ay, sure enough it’s the drink. You need not tell us that; 
it’s plain it’s the drink.” “Bon Ton” was produced and played 
fourteen nights—‘“a great many for a summer theatre.” Lamash 
now played Lord Minikin, and was “the best I ever saw,” writes 
Everard, “though at first I regretted that he did not play his 
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London part in it, Jessamy, in which he was so excellent.” There 
was a young man in the company, however, who employed him- 
self in imitating the London actor in dress and manner, Lamash 
took pains to instruct this shadow of himself in the character of 
Jessamy. During another season at Brighton, at the theatre then 
in North Street, Lamash appeared as Scrub, in the “Beaux’s 
Stratagem,” “and was,” says Everard, who played Aimwell, “as 
much out of his line as I was out of mine.” The performance 
seems, indeed, to have been of a miserable sort. The part of 
Archer was attempted by the oldest and worst actor in the 
company, who was afflicted, moreover, with “a strong impediment in 
his speech.” Everard, who met Lamash again at Glasgow some 
years later, when he was playing Sir Brilliant Fashion, in “The 
Way to Keep Him,” describes him as “a perfect master of French, 
a good dancer, a good fencer, and a handsome figure—every 
requisite, indeed, for Sir Brilliant.” At the Haymarket, in 1780, 
Lamash represented Gratiano in the “Merchant of Venice,” and 
appeared as Harlequin Mum in “The Genius of Nonsense,” an 
extravaganza or speaking pantomime, attributed to Colman, and 
devised to ridicule the famous quack Dr, Graham, who had 
lately opened his Temple of Health, in Pall Mall. The play had 
the reputation of containing “so much wit, humour, and tem- 
porary satire, as to give it a superiority over everything of the 
kind.” 

That scandalous work, “The Secret History of the Green- 
rooms,” published in 1790, deals very scurrilously with the lives | 
of the players, and is careful to register the demerits of Mr. Lamash. 
These were, no doubt, considerable. As an actor, he did not 
satisfy the expectations raised by his earlier efforts upon the 
scene. It was thought he would have stepped into the place 
which Dodd, the accepted personator of coxcombs and the first 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, was leaving vacant, ‘“Lamash,” writes 
Boaden in his “Life of Kemble,” “had great advantages ; but 
though, perhaps, he might have been said to promise one day to 
become a coxcomb, yet, as he never kept a promise of any kind, 
that, among the rest, was passed over. In one part only did he 
reach excellence and hold it: the part of Idle.” Lamash 
seems, indeed, to have been rather a worthless person: indolent, 
dissolute, unscrupulous. He played the rake both on and off 
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the stage. “All thoughts of the drama,” writes his biographer, 
“were soon obliterated by the more agreeable thoughts of the 
fair sex.” The amours of Trip were a sort of public scandal. 
He was a universal lover, a Lothario in livery, the while he 
admired his own comely person prodigiously and found others to 
admire him with almost equal ardour. Now he is described 
as enamoured of the very fair and very frail Mrs. Baddeley ; now 
he was doated on by the lady of a foreign ambassador ; now he 
was for spiriting away the notorious Miss Kitty Frederick from 
her noble devotee the Duke of Queensberry. The elopement was 
prevented, however; his Grace arrested the young woman on 
Westminster Bridge, as she was starting for the Continent with 
the handsome actor. Then his habits were extravagant; his 
vices and follies plunged him into a sea of pecuniary troubles ; it 
was in order to escape the importunities and threats of his 
numerous creditors—the law did not deal leniently with debtors 
in those days—that he abandoned his engagements at Drury 
Lane and the Haymarket, and quitted London for some years. 
He professed to have married a certain Miss Smith, the daughter of 
a rich draper. Everard states, however, that Mrs. Lamash, “an 
accomplished and most amiable young lady,” was the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Loftus, an excellent couple who kept the Turf 
Inn at Newcastle. 

In 1783, Lamash joined the company at the Edinburgh 
Theatre, then under the management of Mr. Jackson, and it is 
to be said for the actor that he was well received and much 
applauded in Scotland, and that his engagement in its capital 
endured for some five years. In 1787 he re-appeared for a while at 
Drury Lane, the playbill announcing him as “from Edinburgh.” 
He personated Sir Brilliant Fashion, Sparkish, in “The Country 
Girl,’ Lord Trinket in “The Jealous Wife,’ Virtu, a French 
valet, in a comedy called “The New Peerage,’ Spruce in “ The 
School for Wives,” Petulant in “The Way of the World,” and other 
parts. In 1789 he was representing Sir Harry Lovewit in 
“Know Your Own Mind” at Drury Lane on the occasion of 
Mrs. Jordan’s benefit. In 1790 he was re-engaged at Edinburgh 
and again he remained there some years. 

“ A fondness of extolling his own importance,” says the “ Secret 
History,” “rendered Lamash obnoxious to those who knew him.” 
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He kept horses and dogs, we are told, and affected to be “the 
sportsman, the beau, and the man of pleasure.” His follies in- 
volved him in great expenses, and he became conscious that, as a 
private character, he was much disliked in Edinburgh. It was 
necessary for him, therefore, to think of some other expedient 
than his own merit, or the attraction of a play, to fill the theatre 
on his benefit night ; so, says the scandalous chronicler, he directed 
Mrs. Lamash—it is not clear whether the lady here referred to 
was Miss Smith or Miss Loftus—to call on Lady Elphinstone, 
“who had great sway among the gentry,” and confide to her 
Ladyship a lamentable story of how she (the actor’s wife) was in 
truth the daughter of an Irish peer ; and how, having fallen in love 
with “her dear Philip,” she had married him, whereupon her family 
had entirely disowned her. She begged pardon for the freedom 
she had taken, but her poverty, and not her will, had consented ; 
she felt deeply the want of those necessaries to which she had 
been accustomed in her happier days. She humbly solicited the 
patronage of Lord and Lady Elphinstone, the while she implored 
that her application might be kept secret from her husband, “as 
he was very high-spirited.” Moved by her tears, and by the sad 
spectacle of “a noblewoman” in distress, Lady Elphinstone treated 
Mrs. Lamash with marked kindness and attention, gave her letters 
of recommendation to the best families in Edinburgh, and took 
many tickets for her husband’s benefit. And “as the natives of 
Scotland pay great veneration to nobility,” the boxes, on the 
occasion of Trip’s bespeak, were crowded, we are told, “ with all the 
fashionable and humane people in town,” the while the galleries 
were nearly empty. 

The story may or may not be true. The “Secret History,” in 
its anxiety to be scandalous and to defame, often abandons 
veracity ; and Mr. Lamash may really have been less black than 
he is painted. Nor is it necessary to believe implicitly a further 
statement to the effect that the actor had been compelled finally 
to quit London because of his inability to discharge a trifling debt 
of seventeen pounds, “ although the day before he had paid sixteen 
guineas for two miniature pictures.” There may be more correct- 
ness in the criticism that he represented Frenchmen skilfully, but 
that “in fops or gentlemen he bawled too much to please a London 
audience.” 

Lamash left Scotland for Ireland, and fulfilled engagements in 
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Dublin, where he died in 1800. Of Miss Loftus, his wife, Everard 
relates simply: “ After his decease, she returned home to her 
parents ; when, in bathing one morning, she was suddenly taken 
ill, and to the inexpressible grief of them, and of all who knew 
her, she was brought home a corpse.” 
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The Whirlpool. 


A Sone. 
1. 


N the shade of the headland, a span from the shore, 
The whirlpool lies coiled in a sleep— 

Who could guess that that slumbering brow ever bore 
A frown that is crafty and deep ? 

Yet ’tis here in the blast of the hurricane’s breath 
That the soul-laden ships find a doom ; 

To the musical moan of this circle of death 
Do they pass to their fathomless tomb. 


Youth in its bloom, 
Age in its gloom, 
Mother and Father, the Maid and her Mate, 
Master and Slave 
Finding a grave 
In this mad magic circle, the Whirlpool of Fate ! 


Il. 


In the heart of the City, in turmoil and din, 
The whirlpool doth fearlessly ride ; 
In its merciless torrent are virtue and sin, 
The parson and thief side by side ; 
Here the hand of the peasant is gripped by the glove 
Of the gallant who lives but to lie ; 
And the maiden to-day who is learning to love, 
On the morrow has learnt how to die ! 


Vice with its paint, 
Crime with its taint, 
Cradle and Coffin, the Lowly and Great ; 
Billows of blood 
Cresting the flood 
Of this mad magic circle, the Whirlpool of Fate ! 
ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
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Miss Ellen Terry. 


ISS ELLEN TERRY was born at Coventry on February 27, 
1848. Her first appearance on the stage was made at 

the Princess’s Theatre, under the management of Mr. Charles 
Kean, on April 28, 7856. The play was “ The Winter’s Tale,” 
and Miss Ellen Terry acted the part of Mamilius with a “ viva- 
cious precocity” which, in the opinion of The Times, proved her a 
“worthy relative of her sister, Miss Kate.” On October 15, of 
the same year, she appeared as Puck in the revival of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” a part which, according to the biographer 
of Charles Kean, she played “with restless, elfish animation, and 
an evident enjoyment of her own mischievous pranks.” In Mr. 
Kean’s production of “King John,” on October 18, 1858, she 
acted the part of Arthur “with great sweetness, clearness of 
enunciation, and delicate light and shade.” Miss Terry next 
appeared at the Royalty and Haymarket. Theatres, and at the 
latter house she played in “Much Ado About Nothing.” In 
March, 1863, she acted Gertrude in “ The Little Treasure,” at 
the Haymarket. Miss Terry then acted at the Queen’s Theatre 
in Long Acre, where, on October 24, 1867, she sustained the cha- 
racter of Rose de Beaurepaire in “The Double Marriage.” She also 
appeared here in “ Still Waters Run Deep ;” and, on December 26 
of the same year, she acted for the first time with Mr. Henry 
Irving, playing Katharine to his Petruchio in “The Taming of 
the Shrew.” Miss Terry then retired from the stage for some 
years, re-appearing on February 28, 1874, at the Queen’s Theatre, 
as Philippa Chester in “The Wandering Heir.” On April 18, 
of the same year, she acted Susan Merton in “It’s Never Too Late 
to Mend,” at Astley’s Theatre, a performance which The Daily 
News thought worthy of “especial mention.” Miss Terry’s first 
hit, however, was made in April, 1875, when she acted Portia in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
with a charm and grace which at once stamped her position 
amongst our leading actresses. At the same theatre, in May 
following, shé acted’ Clara Douglas in “ Money ;” and on August 
7, 1875, she appeared at the Princess’s Theatre, for one night 
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only, as Pauline in “ The Lady of Lyons.” In November follow- 
ing she acted Mabel Vane in “ Masks and Faces ;” and in May, 
1876, she played Blanche Haye in “Ours,” at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre. Going to the Court Theatre, in the autumn of 
the same year, she appeared in “The House of Darnley,” and 
represented Lilian Vavaseur in “ New Men and Old Acres.” On 
March 30, 1878, she sustained the part of Olivia in the play 
of that name, adapted by Mr. W. G. Wills, from “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Her success in this character will be well remem- 
bered, and it led to her engagement by Mr. Irving for the 
Lyceum Theatre, where on December 30, 1878, she appeared 
as Ophelia, in the revival of “Hamlet.” The next part in which 
Miss Terry was seen at the Lyceum Theatre was that of Pauline in 
“The Lady of Lyons,” on April 17, 1879; and during the summer 
of the same year she acted Ruth Meadows in “ The Dream of 
Eugene Aram,” and Queen Henrietta in “Charles the First.” On 
November 1 of the same year (1879), she appeared as Portia in 
“The Merchant of Venice.” -Her acting in this character has 
been excellently described by Mr. E. R. Russell, in this magazine 
for January, 1880. On May 20, 1880, Miss Terry added another 
success to her list, by her performance of Iolanthe in Mr. Wills’ 
adaptation of “King René’s Daughter ;” and on January 3, 1881, 
she played Camma in the Laureate’s tragedy, “The Cup.” On 
April 16, of the same year, she appeared as Letitia Hardy in 
“The Belle’s Stratagem ;” and on May 2 she acted Desdemona in 
“ Othello.” On March 8, 1882, she represented Juliet, in the 
revival of “Romeo and Juliet ;’ and on November 11 she ap- 
peared as Beatrice in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” She had, 
however, acted the latter character, for her benefit, on September 
3, 1880, at the Grand Theatre, Leeds. Miss Terry has also acted 
the following parts in the provinces :—Dora, in Mr. Charles Reade’s 
drama; Lady Teazle, in “The School for Scandal ;’ Frou-Frou, 
in an adaptation of MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s play ; and Iris, in 
an adaptation, by Mr. Alfred Thompson, of “ La Revanche d’Iris,” 
entitled “All is Vanity,” produced in 1878. At the Lyceum 
Theatre, on June 2, she acted Jeannette in “The Lyons Mail ;’ 
and on June 14 she appeared as Clementine in “ Robert Macaire.” 
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Our Musical=Bor. 





HROUGHOUT the most musical of months, as far as London 

is concerned, that has just come to a close, the “events” of 

chief interest have, as usual, proved to be the Richter Concerts, not 
only as regards excellence of production, but the introduction of 
important novelties to public cognizance. With respect to the 
former nothing remains to be said or written. During the past 
six years, English musicians and music-lovers have come to fully 
recognize the superlative merit of the performances conducted 
by Hans Richter, and are in no want of prompting from profes- 
sional critics to aid their judgment in that direction. Nor is it 
permitted to the writer of a monthly résumé, such as this, to 
dilate upon the especial beauties of interpretation or execution 
displayed in the course of a series of concerts—firstly, by reason 
of the limited space allotted to him; and, secondly, because his 
remarks are doomed to appear in print post festum in a high- 
pressure age, when the impressions of yesterday, pleasurable or 
otherwise, have, as a rule, been all but effaced by those of to-day, 
and can scarcely be expected to endure, ever so faintly, until 
to-morrow. But a chronicle, however rigorously abridged, of the 
musical mets with which our metropolis has been regaled during 
a period of four weeks, would be devoid of any legitimate claim 
to public attention did it omit to mention, if only en passant, the 
leading novelties introduced to an audience of exceptional taste 
and culture by so eminent a musical caterer as Hans Richter, 
whose each successive concerts presents some new and important 
attraction to amateurs of the divine art. Taking up my parable, 
therefore, from the Musical-Box of last month, in which I briefly 
recorded the more striking features of the first and second 
Richter Concerts, I may mention that the third of these admir- 
able entertainments included a Scotch Rhapsody by Mr. 
Mackenzie, the gifted young author of “Colomba,” and Brahms’ 
“ Schicksalslied,” a symphonic cantata for orchestra and chorus. 
In the Rhapsody, Mr. Mackenzie has most ingeniously utilized 
three familiar Scottish national airs as a foundation whereupon to 
raise an enchanting superstructure of instrumentation, at once 
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‘Thou, Nature, art my goddess.’ 
—KInG LEAR. 
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fanciful and erudite. He treats us, in particular, to more than one 
entirely new harmonization of “Scots wha ha’e,” no less beauti- 
ful than clever, and teeming with quaint effects, amongst which 
are prominent a strikingly Caledonian pedal point “of the first,” 
and a nobly treated inversion of the subject-air. In introducing 
the second melody (“She’s fair and fause”) he adopts, quite unaf- 
fectedly and with obvious intention, the Wagnerian manner, fitted 
to a series of gracefully-phrased transitions instinct with sensuous 
melancholy. His treatment of the third tune—a bold and gay 
reel measure—is replete: with subtle orchestral hints at the 
national instrument of Scotland—happy suggestions that are, 
however, free from. the eldritch screeches, abrupt squawks, and 
alarming abdominal gurgles, that combine to render the pipes— 
under deft manipulation—the most appalling implement of torture 
tolerated by latter-day civilization. On the whole, the “ Scotch 
Rhapsody” is a masterly and strangely fascinating work, destined 
to occupy a place of honour in the programmes of orchestral con- 
certs for many a year to come, and to enhance its composer’s 
reputation as a learned and imaginative musician. Of the 
“ Schicksalslied,” I can only say that it exhibits Johannes Brahms 
at his very best—an unsurpassed master of “form” and “ colour,” 
to whom no trick of constructive elaboration is unknown, and who 
is yet capable of creating plain-song’ themes, and of treating them 
with splendid and massive simplicity. 


At the fourth Richter concert, Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, who are 
making a brief sojourn in London, sang with all the purity of in- 
tonation and high artistic finish for which they are both so justly 
celebrated on both sides of the Atlantic. Mrs. Henschel’s sweet 
and flexible soprano is as fresh and true as ever ; but the heavy 
fatigue of constant conducting has told upon the mellowness of 
her husband’s fine baritone. His declamation of Pogner’s 
“‘ Address to the Mastersingers,” and Wotan’s “ Farewell to Bruen- 
hilde,” was, however, both musically and dramatically, excellent. 
It is to be regretted that Mrs. Henschel should have selected so 
rococo a composition as Graun’s air from “ Der Tod Jesu” for in- 
terpretation to a Richter audience. The song itself—a paltry 
illustration of a played-out school—is a painful surprise to all 
those who hold that unity should prevail between the nature of a 
subject and the method of its treatment in sound. The death of 
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our Saviour offers to a composer the most solemn and sorrowful 
of themes—which, however, Graun thought fit to set to music of 
a chirpy triviality that would be eminently appropriate to words 
celebrating the hatching of a tomtit. Twittering fioriture, 
brilliantly warbled in description of so tragical an incident, pro- 
duce a ridiculously anachronistic effect, and cannot fail to put the 


intelligent listener completely out of sympathy, for the time being, 
with their executant. 


The fifth concert of the 1883 cyklus was signalized by a 
performance, the first in London, of Liszt’s “ Hungarian Rhapsody” 
(No.2), redolent of the true.and unadulterate Zigenner inspiration, 
and rendered almost extravagantly exciting by an infinity of 
cunning instrumental contrivances for raising the spirits of the 
audience to their highest attainable pitch. Whilst listening to 
its fierce impulsive fiddling and humorous tinklings, I felt myself 
transported in imagination to an ideal puszta of the Lower Banat, 
denizened by etherealized gipsy minstrels, whose inborn gifts of 
time, tune, and harmony had been, by some magician’s spell, in- 
vested with all the ripeness and delicacy that the highest sort of 
musical tuition alone can impart to native but incultivate genius. It 
was, indeed, a glorious rendering of “numbers strange and wild,” 
and elicited a very unusual demonstration of enthusiasm from so 
decorous and critical a gathering as that which throngs St. James's 
Hall on a Richter night. At the sixth concert, two extremely 
interesting novelties were produced—Saint-Saens’ second Piano- 
forte Concerto in G minor, and Dvofak’s “Slavonic Rhapsody” 
{No. 2). The former of these works, independently of its own 
powerful intrinsic claims to the musical public’s favour—and it is 
a composition of many conspicuous merits—served to introduce 
an uncommonly fine pianiste to the 4aditués of the concert-room, 
and to afford the artiste in question, Madame Stepanoff (a pupil 
of the Vienna Conservatoire), ample opportunity for exhibiting her 
extraordinary command of the technical resources of the piano- 
forte. Such magnificent playing as hers deserves far more care- 
ful and appreciative notice at my hands than I can upon this occa- 
sion accord to it. I cannot, however, forbear paying a hearty 
tribute of admiration to its breadth and delicacy of tone, large and 
impressive style, and refreshing ‘freedom from effort, even when 
dealing with the heart-breaking difficulties of which Saint-Saens 
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—himself a pianist of paramount ability—has been something 
over-prodigal throughout two movements of his clever Concerto. 
Anton Dvofaék’s “Second Rhapsody” is less uncompromisingly 
cheerful in character than its predecessor in this particular line of 
composition ; but, most emphatically, it is “a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever.” In it the Czech composer continues to work the 
inexhaustible vein of Slav national melody, decking familiar 
themes in the richest and most fanciful garinents of decorative 
instrumentation, and lavishing surprises upon the attentive ear by 
the frequent and frolicsome introduction into his “ treatments’ of 
startling harmonies and unexpected tone-contrasts. He makes 
his orchestra play all kinds of mad pranks, some of which are 
curiously puzzling, some ineffably diverting. But I need not say 
of so consummate a musician that his seemingly wildest extrava- 
gances will always, from a musically scientific point of view, stand 
the test of the most rigorous analysis and parsing. At the 
seventh concert was produced Liszt’s “ Mazeppa,” a “ symphonic 
poem,” conspicuously entitled to rank amongst the venerable 
canon’s most unpleasant compositions. It was admirably played, 
of course ; one could not help regretting that so much talent and 
pains should have been lavished by leader and orchestra on so 
ungrateful and gruesome a work. 


The Covent Garden novelty of the season has been Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda,” an opera that may very possibly be suited to 
contemporary Italian taste, but will most assuredly never obtain 
any hold upon the musical public of this country, which, during 
the last quarter of a century, has advanced in knowledge, judg- 
ment, and appreciation to a surprising extent, whilst that of the 
once erudite and tuneful Peninsula has fallen off in all these 
respects. Probably the Italian lower middle classes, from which 
the majority of composers and executants has always been drawn, 
are too exclusively addicted to politics, and too heavily taxed, to 
spare time for the cultivation of any art, or to enjoy the equani- 
mity of mind that is indispensable to the free exercise of the 
creative faculty. Whatever be the cause of their artistic retro- 
gression, it is very certain that since Italy, become One and 
Indivisible, has deemed it a necessity of her greatness to keep up 
ruinous armaments, intrigue against her neighbours, and waste her 
substance in striving to ape their institutions as well as to rival 
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them in European importance, she has produced nothing trans- 
cendently original or beautiful in music, painting, sculpture, or 
poetry. As far as opera is concerned, she has, indeed, little to 
boast of now-a-days, incomparison with countries she has accustomed 
herself to look down upon as semi-barbarous in matters connected 
with the arts. Boito’s “ Mefistofele” is a collection of plagiarisms 
—Gounod rechauffé and Wagner caricatured. Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda” presents us with a highly sensational story set to 
commonplace music that bristles with reminders of former operatic 
composers, and never for a moment rises above the level of dull 
mediocrity. That it has had a great run in Italy is only a 
melancholy sign of the times as far as that country is concerned. 
It possesses no intrinsic claim to British favour, or even hospi- 
tality, and, as a matter of fact, ought never to have been brought 
out in a London opera-house. Without being as intolerably 
tiresome as “Il Demonio,” or as excruciatingly hideous as “Il 
Rinnegato,” it does as little credit to Mr. Gye’s “faculty of 
selection,” exemplified by his operatic novelties of the past two or 
three seasons, as either of those very detestable works ; for it is 
utterly uninteresting from beginning to end, from a musical point 
of view, and, to my mind, only deserves mention at all as another 
dismal symptom of the dissolution with which Italian Opera is 
threatened in this metropolis, formerly the scene of its brilliant 
triumphs and lucrative popularity. 


I have seldom been more emphatically reminded of the pro- 
verbially “ fleeting” character of time, than by the reappearance 
in London of the Cologne Choir, to whose admirable performance 
I listened in my salad-days—alas! six-and-twenty years ago— 
with the enthusiastic delight that is one of youth’s most precious 
privileges. At that time such choral singing as that of the 
Koelner Verein was an absolute novelty in this country, and fairly 
took the London public by storm. The concerts given by that 
Society in 1857 proved so attractive, that it was difficult for one 
who was poor, though honest, to obtain standing room in the 
locality—if I remember right, Hanover Square Rooms— in which 
those entertainments came off; but I contrived, by hook or by 
crook, not to miss one of them, and have ever since reckoned 
them amongst the keenest musical enjoyments of my life. The 
Verein’s rendering of certain part songs and choruses—such, for 
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instance, as “Die Drei Rosen,” and “ Liitzow’s Wilde Jagd”—was 
indescribably impressive, displaying contrasts of tender delicacy 
and martial energy that moved many of the more sympathetic 
hearers to almost painful alternations of emotion. Such manage- 
ment of light and shade in sound I had never even dreamt of. 
The fortissimi and pianissimi were both equally surprising, and 
the orchestral quality of the mezza voce deliverances surpassed 
anything of which I had hitherto deemed vocal combinations 
capable. All these excellences are recognisable in the singing of 
the Cologne Choir upon the occasion of its second visit to London. 
Perhaps, with respect to the tenor voices, the tone produced in 
1883 is of an even richer and mellower quality than that of 1857 ; 
but where is the enthusiasm of a quarter of a century syne? where 
the fervour of greeting with which the Verein was then welcomed 
among us by the élite of London society? I was sadly dis- 
appointed, upon attending the first and second concerts at St. 
James’s Hall, to find a half-empty room, and an audience in 
which the foreign element predominated over the native in the 
Proportion of at least two to one; whilst fashion and the “ upper 
ten” were so sparsely represented as to be scarcely perceptible to 
the naked eye. The English portion of the company present 
appeared to be more amused by the choir’s physical bearing and 
natf display of discipline, than by its irreproachable singing. Our 
public is unfamiliar with the visible results of Prussian military 
training, which make themselves manifest, even in such eminently 
civilian institutions as Choral Unions, upon every inch of soil over 
which the Black Eagle spreads its wings ; and appear to detect 
something ludicrous in what, seriously considered, is strong and 
significant evidence of the ruling tendency imparted to a great 
nation by many years’ perseverant mental and bodily training in 
one direction. The Verein, as viewed from the auditorium, when 
its members are seated in a semicircle round their leader on the 
platform of the hall, row above row, presents a very striking, and 
I will even say, imposing appearance. It consists of ninety 
Rhinelanders, for the most part tall, fair, and brawny Teutons, 
dressed in black (double-breasted frock coats, buttoned over the 
chest, and adorned with the silvern badges of the Society), and 
looking, one and all, like Prussian Guardsmen in mufti. There 
they sit—rigid, silent, solid, awaiting the word of command. 
Presently the conductor takes his place at the desk, baton in 
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hand. . Every eye is fixed upon him with immovable steadfastness. 
He raises his wand, and strikes his desk with it, once—twice! At 
the second blow, as though simultaneously propelled upwards’ by 
a ninety-fold spring, every man Jack (or rather, Hans) of the choir 
is on his feet, standing at “ Attention,” head thrown back, chest 
well advanced, as upright as a dart, and with an air of readiness 
to mount the imminent deadly breach that would seem natural 
enough in a male choir to an exclusively German audience, but 
perhaps, to the more free-and-easy British public, does appear 
somewhat out of keeping with the production of a—possibly 
sentimental—part-song. Similar mechanical precision is ex- 
hibited by the members of the choir at the conclusion of 
each number. As long as their leader's batén remains rigidly 
pointed towards the organ-loft, they prolong the final chord 
of the chorus with which they happen at that time to be 
dealing. Suddenly he makes a sharp little slash to the right, 
and they cease singing ; he then lets the point of his batén drop. 
and; down they are in their seats with a unanimity that is 
positively startling! This part of the performance is more like a 
conjuring trick on a very large scale than a specimen of live choral 
deportment ; but there is more in it, and of a graver nature, than 
meets the eye, and to those who are accustomed to seek for mo- 
tives and causes beneath the surface of strange sights, the rigid 
discipline that governs this German choir’s movements, its 
unbroken silence and stony immobility whilst “ facing the enemy ” 
under the fire of a thousand stares, and its amazing ductility under 
skilful leadership, suggest reflections by no means provocative of 
smiles. The Koelner Verein, judged by its bearing in public, 
worthily represents that stern Prussian school of unquestioning 
obedience and unhesitating self-effacement which has, within the 
last score of years, wrought such marvels of military conquest, and 
effected such important alterations in the European balance of 
power. Amongst'its ranks I noticed two or three grey-headed 
veterans, representatives, so to speak, of the musical Landsturm, 
who were as perfect in their drill and accurate in their ‘enue 
as théir younger comrades of the musical Line and Landwehr. 
These, I have learnt, are the relics of the “Old Guard” 
of 1857, who, when the present expedition to England was 
decided upon by the Verein, eagerly seized the opportunity 
of “fighting their battles o'er again”. on the boards’ of +a 
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London concert-room.: All honour to them for the doughty 
resolve, and to their companions for incurring so much fatigue and 
labour in order to further a pious British enterprise—the erection 
of an Anglican church in the great Rhenish cathedral city. Their 
motives, no less than their merits, should have secured them a 
warmer welcome on the part of the metropolitan public. 


Nature having omitted to endow me with the ubiquitous faculty 
attributed by Sir Boyle Roche to birds, I have been unable to 
attend more than a very small per-centage of the morning con- 
certs given in London during the “leafy month.” I was, however, 
fortunate enough to be bidden to Miss de Fonblanque’s Matinée 
in Harley Street, always one of the most interesting and agreeable 
“events” of the season. On the occasion in question, the gifted 
béneficiare, who was powerfully supported by several of our most 
efficient native artistes, sang two charming songs by Mr. Frederic 
Cowen with the high intelligence and exquisite purity of style that 
have, for some years past, placed her in the foremost rank of 
English songstresses, past and present. The quality of her 
singularly sympathetic voice has waxed even richer than it was 
last year, and she produces it no less faultlessly, as regards in- 
tonation in particular, than heretofore. To listen to her delicious 
singing is to experience pure and perfect pleasure ; at least, it is 
so tome. I was much struck with the rugged force and breadth 
of style displayed by Mr. Gilbert Campbell, a genuine dasso of the 
Formes category, who sang more than once in the course of Miss 
de Fonblanque’s concert, and whom I also listened to with great 
satisfaction at one of Mr. Ganz’s interesting musical afternoons. 
Mr. Campbell has every quality fitting him for the operatic stage, 
and my friend Carl Rosa would do well to strengthen his company, 
which lacks vigour in its lowest vocal register, by so valuable a 
recruit—always supposing that Mr. Campbell wishes to enlist 
under the banner of English Opera. It was at Mr. Ganz’s party, 
too, that I heard for the first time, Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg, 
a youthful pianiste of conspicuous talent, whose technical. moyens 
are little less than extraordinary, taking into consideration her 
tender age and fragility of physique. This slight and pretty little 
-maiden is also gifted with a memory of-no ordinary calibre. Her 
repertoire, as exemplified at twce lengthy P.F. recitals given 
by her at the Princes’ Hall, includes the works of all the leading 
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composers for the key-board, from Bach to Rubinstein ; and she 
is “ note-perfect ” in them all, only lacking that depth of expressive- 
ness which the joyful and sorrowful life experiences of future years 
will not fail to impart to her interpretations of the Masters. In 
the meantime it is manifest that she has laboured diligently and 
to excellent purpose. 


To one who, like myself, has during many years’ residence 
abroad suffered under the undisguised scorn with which con- 
tinental society—knowing little or nothing about them—is 
accustomed to speak of English musicians and executant artists, 
it is exceptionally gratifying to observe how vigorously British 
musical capacity, both creative and reproductive, is coming to the 
front all along the line, and how rapidly the independence of 
London concerts from foreign “talent” is growing year by year. 
At the present moment it would puzzle Germany, Italy and 
France, to match these islands in the matter of camera singers, 
such as may be heard—British born and bred, I mean—in any 
concert-room during the season. I do not refer to our stars of 
the first brilliancy—to inimitable vocalists like Madame Patey, 
William Shakespeare, Ellen de Fonblanque, Edward Lloyd, 
Santley, and Reeves—but to the host of able and highly cultivated 
young singers whose names figure daily and nightly on the 
programmes of our public and private musical entertainments. 
Their name is legion ; and they can stand comparison, favourably 
to themselves, with all the main-land singers of the class to 
which they belong. What, for instance, can Germany offer to 
the music-lover, in the way of chamber-singing, better than that 
of Miss Mary Davies, Miss Orridge, Miss Damian, Miss d’Alton— 
of Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Bernard Lane, Barrington Foote, 
Thorndike, and others too numerous to mention? It has been 
my privilege, quite recently, to hear all the above-named artists 
sing, either in concert-rooms or private salons ; and, accepting 
them as types of the advancement in musical culture achieved by 
contemporary Englishmen and women—which I believe to be a 
very fair estimate of the professional concert-singer, whose vazson 
@’étre is compliance with the artistic requirements of society— 
‘I can conscientiously pronounce them to be satisfactory in the 
highest degree. 
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The advancement in musical culture achieved in this country 
of late is no less remarkable amongst instrumentalists than 
amongst vocalists. English artists almost exclusively supply the 
material of which high-classed orchestras and theatrical bands 
alike, in London and the provinces, are composed ; and if any 
laudator temporis acti will condescend to institute a conscientious 
‘mental comparison between the instrumental performances in our 
theatres of to-day and those of twenty years ago, he will be 
compelled to admit that the contrast between light and darkness 
is not more striking than that offered to him by the past and 
present of English orchestral capabilities. Only a few days ago 
Hans Richter—who, I am proud to say, holds the innate 
musicality of the English people in high esteem and honour— 
told me that, in some important respects, he preferred his London 
orchestra to that which he conducts in the Kaiserstadt, adding 
that the English elements in the former, by reason of their 
solidity, steadiness, and bright musical intelligence, not only 
justified him in relying upon them, as upon a tower of strength, 
in any emergency, but were the means, at every rehearsal and 
performance of his concerts, of imparting to him artistic 
pleasures at once profound and keen. He also expressed a very 
high opinion of English amateur instrumentalists, and mentioned 
to me by name several dilettanti of both sexes—for the most 
part pianists and violinists—who, to quote his own words, “are 
simply as good as any professional can wish to be.’ When 
I remember how exceptional it was, in my boyhood’s days, that 
young persons of good social condition should devote their 
energies to the real serious study of any instrument, I am enabled 
to realize what enormous developments musical taste and culture 
have undergone on this side of the “silvern streak,” by 
contrasting those fococuranti times (as far as society’s actual 
participation in the practical branches of musical education was 
concerned) with the present eager desire to attain executant 
proficiency displayed by our “ gilded youth.” 


Twenty years ago a female fiddler was regarded in the musical 
salons of this metropolis as a surprising and unnatural curiosity— 
a freak of Nature, rather repulsive than attractive. A vague im- 
pression prevailed throughout English society that it was un- 

_ feminine, if not slightly indelicate, for the “young person” of 
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Podsnappery to play upon an‘instrument hitherto practically 
monopolized by performers of the sterner sex. Mais nous avons 
changé tout clad. . Now-a-days considerable numbers of English 
young ladies have taken to the violin with that happy combination 
of enthusiasm and perseverance that characterizes the typical 
British damsel, and the time is not far distant when the funereal 
black and white uniformity of costume exhibited by the personnel 
of our orchestras will be relieved by a sprinkling of gaily-coloured 
toilettes, Amongst the musical “ girl-graduates” who have lately 
addressed themselves to the study of violin-playing, I have heard 
one, at least, whose success in vanquishing all the technical 
difficulties of the instrument, and in producing tone of unexcep- 
tionable quality entitles her to “honourable mention” amongst the 
most promising youthful violinists of the day. Miss Emily 
Shinner has, as a pupil of the Berlin Conservatoire, had the ad- 
vantage of receiving tuition from Professor Joachim, who enter- 
tains the highest opinion of her musical abilities ; and so famously 
does she play that Hans Richter, upon hearing her for the first 
time, at once proposed to engage her as a soloist for his next 
cyklus of concerts. I was present upon the occasion in question, 
and am guilty of no indiscretion in saying that Miss Shinner’s ad- 
mirable rendering of classical morceaux fairly took the great 
orchestral chief by surprise. Her public début under his egis, 
will, I sincerely trust, open up to her the brilliant artistic career 


for which her natural gifts and praiseworthy industry have so 
splendidly qualified her. 


June has witnessed the publication of a vast amount of rubbish 
in the way of vocal and instrumental “music,” compositions of 
any intrinsic value bearing, in relation to the utterly worthless, 
about the same proportion that bread bore to sack in Falstaff’s 
memorable hotel-bill. The song of the month, most emphatically, 
is. “ Three Days,” by Miss Annie Tait (Stanley Lucas, Weber and 
Co.), the truly poetical text of which first appeared in — this 
magazine under its editor’s signature. Miss Tait has set “ words 
that burn”. to. music possessing two rare merits—genuine 
originality and. apt expressiveness of the feeling pervading Mr. 
Clement Scott’s lines. He is fortunate in having found so 
sympathetic a.musical interpreter, To. a charming and mani- 
festly spontaneous melody Miss Tait has fitted an accompaniment 
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teeming with ingenious contrivances that possibly raise it a little 
above the level of drawing-room amateur pianists, but enhance its 
value as a composition. To more advanced players I can warmly 
recommend a Fantasia (opus 16) by the Chevalier Eugenio Pirani, 
as a bright and telling piece of the classico-romantic order, just 
sufficiently difficult to render its study interesting, and written so 
comfortably for the fingers as to be what is professionally termed 
“ grateful” playing. ‘The same composer has also just published 
(Schlesinger, Berlin) two absolutely charming Characteristic 
Dances (Danze Caratteristiche), a Polonaise and a Valse for -four 
hands, for which I venture to predict a “run” in London society 
as soon as they shall have been heard a few times in public. 
They were admirably played by the Chevaliers Pirani and Ganz 
at one of the Cologne Choir’s Concerts, given in St. James’s Hail 
on the 21st June, and elicited warm demonstrations of approval 
from a highly critical audience. Amongst a number of pretty 
trifles in the way of musique de salon published by Messrs. 
Willcocks and Co., will be found two of Louis Gregh’s latest 
novelties—“Les Phalénes,” nominally a caprice but really a 
Valse de Salon, and “Bergerette,” a chirpy little polka weighted 
with the compound title of Pastorale-Florian: why Florian, I 
would ask? Both these dagatelles are agreeable to listen to and 
easy to play, only requiring a crisp and delicate touch to render 
manifest their intrinsic attractions. 


Adelina Patti’s ventrée at Covent Garden, on June 16, in the 
congenial part of Rosina—with which she delights to open her 
annual series of performances in London—gave one of the most 
numerous and fashionable audiences ever gathered together in the 
Opera House a long-desired opportunity of assuring itself that 
the Diva’s great exertions during her recent tour in the States 
have left no traces of fatigue upon her glorious voice. Of the 
performance nothing need be said, save that she sang and acted as 
only she, of all cantatrici living, can sing and act—that is to say, 
to absolute perfection. Every place in the house had been taken 
days before the date announced for her reappearance; and I 
learnt from indisputable authority that fabulous sums were offered 
for-stalls on the morning of the 16th by wealthy rétardataires, who 
hoped, but hoped in vain, to atone for a procrastination by reckless 
lavishness;». Those; however, who» had been prudent enough to 
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secure places for the Patti “first night” were not, with but few 
exceptions, to be tempted by the most extravagant offers, justly 
enough deeming the enjoyment priceless to which they had 
acquired a right; and it is, indeed, impossible to conceive any 
more complete and pure pleasure, for a musician, than that to be 
derived from listening to this inimitable artist’s production of tone 
—the poetry of sound—exquisite vocalization and never-erring 
accuracy of intonation. Although nearly a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since her first appearance on the lyric stage, her voice 
has lost nothing of its pristine freshness ; on the contrary, it has 
grown richer and brighter with increase of years ; and the character 
of her beauty is, but for a slight rounding of its outlines, as 
youthful as it was a decade ago. She is one of the wonders of 
Nature—or, rather, a fascinating concretion of many natural 
marvels. That the English public is capable of appreciating true 
artistic greatness was triumphantly demonstrated by the reception 
accorded to Madame Patti on the occasion above referred to. I 
could have wished some of my dogmatical foreign friends, who 
hold us “barbarous islanders” to be incapable of experiencing 
rapture or exhibiting enthusiasm, to be present during the singing- 
lesson scene of the Barber that evening. They would, I fancy, 
have been constrained to admit that, after all, Covent Garden on 
a Patti night is the place of places, the whole wide world through- 
out, in which outward, visible, and audible signs of inward and 
passionate appreciativeness may be most conspicuously seen and 
heard. WM. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 


CAD 


Giacinto Marras. 
Born, 1810; Dien, May 8, 1883. 


Y the death of this accomplished singer, composer, and 
teacher, the world of Art has lost one of the few exponents 

of the true Italian method of singing, and one of the last examples 
of the true Italian tenor. No one who does not remember the 
singing of such as he—Mario, Gardoni, and Giuglini—can realize 
what is meant by a real Italian tenor. The present method of 
strong, forced upper notes, utterly detrimental to cantabile, and 
generally leading to an unpleasant ¢remo/lo, differs from the style 
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of these great artists as much as a noisy torrent from a calm 
pures treaam. A modern tenor may sing an adagio tastelessly 
and incorrectly, but if in the succeeding cadbaletia he can bring 
out a resonant high C from his chest, or even (as is often the 
case) from his throat, he is rewarded by a storm of applause, and 
asked to repeat, not the song, but the note. The great charm of 
the tenor voice—the mezza di voce—is sacrificed to one single 
effort, which is simply a tour de force. In the real school 
strength was imparted, when necessary, to the high notes by 
breadth and purity of emission, but the first and chief desideratum 
was perfect phrasing. These qualities were eminently possessed 
by Signor Marras, and he was in the concert-room what Mario 
was on the stage. His voice was not so powerful as that of the 
prince of operatic tenors, but as it was rarely used except in 
small spaces, he kept it longer. For some years past he gave up 
teaching and singing in public, but still continued to delight his 
friends. 

As a master he was in the foremost rank, and rarely 
failed to impart, even to the most unpromising pupils, some idea 
of the “divine art.” Those who had voice and musical feeling 
he rapidly placed in the first rank of amateurs. He published 
an admirable method, called “ Lezioni di Canto.” 

His position as a composer of drawing-room music must not 
be forgotten, for he produced many charming songs and con- 
certed pieces, always full of what is really the soul of music, 
melody. An “Ave Maria” of his and an exquisite setting of 
Fiorentino’s “ S’io fossi un angelo” were among his own favourites, 
and no one who has heard him sing them can forget them. 

Signor Marras received his musical education in the Royal 
College of Music at Naples. He came to England at an early 
age, where he married an English lady, the daughter of the late 
Major Stephenson, herself a brilliant amateur; and his only 
daughter, Madame Schulz, has inherited her parents’ gifts, as all 
who have had the good fortune to hear her sing can testify. To 
all who had the privilege of Signor Marras’ friendship, and to 
those who, remember the pleasant Monday afres midis at his 
London house, his loss is a matter of keen regret; from the grief 
of the family who mourn for him it is not seemly to draw the veil. 
Signor Marras had been living in the South of France for some 
time previous to his death, and was buried at Cannes. ¥. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“STAGE DORA; OR, WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN.” 


A Burlesque by F. C. busine of M. Sarpovu's “Fédora.” First produced at Toole’s Theatre, on 
Saturday, May 26, 1883. 
Loris Ipanoff Atiloff ... as. . L. Tooie. Princess Fedora Mama- 


ean de Siriex . D. Warp- | ZOff ... 1... 12. oo Miss Marte LINDEN, 
i roft Me. W. CHEESMAN. Countess Ol] Miss Exiza JOHNSTONE, 
_ Ap Tuomas. | Baroness Oc Miss Mitts. 


. C, Payne. Madame de Klokvarx Miss Minnie Douctass. 
Blessusitz “Fidalcinsi og AuG STANLEY. Marka ... ... ... ... Miss MonTacue. 
Gretch . -. Mr. G. SHELTON, 


R FRANK C. BURNAND is unrivalled in the class of 
parody of which this little play is an excellent representa- 

tive specimen. With singular felicity he sees the ludicrous points of 
every serious performance, and boils down the most tremendously 
tragic play into a concentrated essence of fun. ‘“ Fédora,” like 
all feverish and high-strung pieces, lends itself to this process of 
cachinnatory castigation, and there is no use in talking of the 
unrighteousness or irreverence of the proceeding, when there is a 
public ready to laugh and applaud a caricature merely of the 
humours of a first night’s representation. Mr. Coghlan’s “ re- 
served force,” Mr. Bancroft’s supercilious sedateness, and Mrs. 
Bernard-Beere’s passionate fervour, are the strings which Mr. 
Burnand pulls with such mischievous humour, and, as luck will 
have it, he is almost as well served by the performers at Mr. 
Toole’s theatre as he was when he parodied “ Diplomacy” at the 
Strand. To see Mr. Toole himself, with a wonderful wig and 
moustache, a pair of artificial shoulders, and a gloomy Manfredean 
presence, imitating Mr. Coghlan, is worth all the money of the 
entertainment. He has worked it up into an excellent bit of fool- 
ing ; and, what with the actor’s overflow of good spirits, his power 
of mimicry, and his singing, Mr. Toole, as usual, keeps the house 
in a roar of laughter whenever he is on the stage. - But what is a 
Loris Ipanoff without a Fédora? A most admirable and effec- 
tive Princess has been discovered in Miss Marie Linden, a young 
actress of keen sensibility and promise, whose success was foretold 
in these pages many months ago, when she was playing melo- 
drama.and burlesque up at the Philharmonic Theatre in Islington. 
If one may judge from her intense acting as the comic Fédora, 
Miss Linden. is. destined one day to do the stage some service. 
She is young, intelligent, of a nervous, sensitive disposition, and 
has. evidently a considerable command of power. Since this play 
was produced, every one is talking of Marie Linden ; but, if the 
truth must be told, she has been seen to advantage in everything 
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that she has as yet attempted, particularly in “ Artful Cards,” 
recently revived at this theatre. But perhaps the most exact 
parody of all is Mr. E. D. Ward’s clever imitation of Mr. Bancroft 
—the best thing of the kind ever seen. It is not a very lofty 
form of art, this parrotting of peculiarities, but I defy any one to 
take Mr. Bancroft off better than this promising young actor. 


“RANK AND RICHES.” 


A New and Original Play, in Four Acts, by Witk1e Cottins. First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, 
on Saturday, June 9, 1883. 


Duke of Heathcote ... Mr. C. Sucpen. io amuel . . Mr. A. Hecmore. 
k =a. )=Mr. J. W. Picott. 1 


‘ Bellamy. y Jessop «. ‘Mr. H. Proctor. 
Lady Calista Miss LinGarD 


\. «+ «+ Mr. H. Cooper, 
Lady Sherlock ... .... Mrs. BILLINGTON. 


Miss HEFrer. 
Mr. Dominie Mr. G. W. Anson. Boy eee eee eee Master GaTEs. 
ilis Mr. G. ALEXANDER. President. ise tee eee ~ Mar. F. Grover. 

Alice Rycroft Miss Myra Hote. ‘| Secre . Mr, Repwoop. 


force Sorte Miss TENNYSON. Senior Member ... ... Mr. Morexanp. 
atthew ... ... ... Mr, L. Kinctone, Junior Member . Mr. CrorTon, 


A PLAY that only runs a week requires no record, and space in 
these pages is too valuable to spare any of it for comments on so 
wild and incoherent a. dramatic effort as this. Though Mr. Wilkie 
Collins failed to please with his new play, his brilliant talent 
remains just as it was before the curtain drew up on what was 
predestined for failure. “Rank and Riches” was deservedly and 
properly laughed at, and had the pit possessed a spark of their 
old fire, or the gallery a particle of their old ire, they would have 
hissed Mr. Anson off the stage, then and there, for daring to 
dictate to the audience what judgment they shall pass on a work 
deliberately submitted for their verdict, “ aye” or “nay.” 


“SILVER GUILT.” 


A Burlesque, by W. WarHAM. First produced at the Strand Theatre, on Saturday. June 9, 1883. 
Hackney Wick Mr. E. RIGHTON. Eliah Coombe ... ... Mx. W. F. Hawrray. 
Captain Horsley Down Miss EpitxH Bruce. Bagshawe Mr. E. H. Bett. 
Jaques ... «+ see MR. RoBert BrouGu. Tubbs we Mr. T, Carnam. 
Geoffrey Ware Mr. J. H. Jarvis. Hon. D’Alton’ Downey Miss T. HastinGs. 
Corket ... 2... 2... Miss Nettie Lyons. Gerty Heckett Miss Laura LINDEN. 


IT has been observed times out of number that this is an irre- 
verent age. Much as many of us would like to alter it, we cannot 
dispute the fact. “The Silver King’—most admirable of modern 
plays—has suffered the fate of success, and been parodied, and 
very cleverly into the bargain. It was surely a mistake to mix 
up the melodramas of Mr. Sims in the burlesque of “The Silver 
King,” which, as long as it follows the one story, amuses every- 
body. The burden of the play falls on Mr. Righton, a capital 
"burlesque actor, as he has proved times out of number ; he has a 
keen sense of humour, he sings clearly, and he dances wonder- 
fully. But the brilliant success in the way of parody is achieved 
by Miss Laura Linden, whose “take-off” of Miss Eastlake as the 
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representative of hysterical heroines is the funniest thing of the 
kind to be seen anywhere. Quite free from the unintentional 
cruelty of most caricatures, this very whimsical reproduction of 
the nervous, agitated manner of a very earnest actress shows that 
Miss Laura Linden, like her sister, has a great fund of humour 
and considerable latent power. The young lady has a capital 
stage face and figure, and it will be surprising if she does not 
make some mark upon the stage. Capital also is the imitation of 
old Jaikes by Mr. Robert Brough, the only character causing dis- 
appointment being the Spider of Miss Edith Bruce. Here all 
sense of parody was lost. It is only a clever little actress in 
male attire—nothing more. Such funniments as these serve 
their purpose, and then die a natural death. Meanwhile, it is 
something to enjoy a hearty laugh—the cure for so many ills. 





“THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE.” 


A Comedy in Four Acts, being a new version, by SYDNEY GRUNDY, of ScriBE’s Comedy, “‘ Le Verre 
d’Eau.” First produced at the Olympic Theatre, on Saturday, June 2, 1883. 





Henry St. John ... ... Mr. W. H. Vernon. Queen Anne... ... .... Miss G. KELLoce. 
Ensign Masham... ... Mr. F. C. Binptoss. Abigail Hill... ... .... Miss Lucy Buckstone. 
Marquis de Percy ... Mr. HAmiILTon KNIGHT Lady Albemarle... ... Miss ACHURCH. 

Sir John Tyrrell... ... Mr, Paine. Duchess of Marl- 

Officer ... ... ... «. Mr. A, DARRELL. borough ... ....... Miss GENEviIEVE WARD, 


VERY little need be said about “The Queen’s Favourite,” pro- 
duced on June 2, at the Olympic Theatre. It is an adaptation, 
by Mr. Sydney Grundy, of “Le Verre d’Eau” of Eugéne Scribe, 
originally brought out at the Théatre Frangaise, in 1840. 
Although it is difficult to see the dramatic value of the piece, 
yet it has afforded the basis for more than one previous adapta- 
tion. In October, 1841, it served as the foundation of “The 
Maid of Honour,” a drama produced at the Adelphi, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Yates in the principal characters ; and, in November, 
1862, Mr. John Oxenford adapted the play for the Princess’s 
Theatre, under the title of “The Triple Alliance.” It must be 
confessed that the interest in “The Queen’s Favourite” is of the 
slightest possible kind. The struggles between the Duchess of 
Marlborough and Viscount Bolingbroke for the favouritism of 
Queen Anne are not engrossing in their interest; and the por- 
trayal of a character such as that presented by Miss Genevieve 
Ward is not very elevating. It is an example of polished art, 
but it is not a pleasing performance. It is too hard and un- 
sympathetic. Mr. W. H. Vernon, as Viscount Bolingbroke, acts 
with much spirit. Miss Gertrude Kellogg is successful as Queen 
Anne ; and Miss Lucy Buckstone is charming as Abigail Hill. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


ADIES and Gentlemen, it is not my custom ever to address an 
audience except on the concluding night of a season, but I fear that 

on the present occasion were I not to respond to so remarkable an ebulli- 
tion of public feeling as that which you have exhibited towards me this 
evening, my. silence might be wrongly interpreted Throughout my 
life I have coveted the verdict of public opinion, professionally and socially, 
and this evening impresses on me a most gratifying conviction that my 
wishes are realized.” This was the modest, gentlemanly manner in which 
actors and artists submitted themselves to their audiences in the year 1858. 
The speaker was Charles Kean; the occasion was a memorable one. On 
the eve of the marriage of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales with the Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, four festival performances were given by 
command, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, which were supposed to include the 
leading representatives of dramatic and musical art. Strange to say, Charles 
Kean was. not invited to assist at the enterprise, and the public taking um- 
brage at it, gave him a special reception one night at his own theatre. The 
first of the four festival performances was “ Macbeth,” with Phelps as Macbeth 
and Howeas Macduff. The second was the “Rose of Castile” by the Pyne 
and Harrison Company, followed by Robson in ‘‘ The Boots at the Swan ;” 
the third was the opera of “La Sonnambula,” with Piccolomini and 
Giuglini; and the fourth was “The Rivals,” by the old Haymarket 
Company, followed by Wright, Billington, Selby, and C. J. Smith, in “The 
Spitalfields’ Weaver.” To ignore Charles Kean on such an occasion was 
considered an uncalled-for slight, and was resented as such in a very 
marked manner. Hence the address we have quoted. But what a differ- 
ence in the manner of the actor towards his audience in the year of grace 
1883. Times have changed ; the deferential attitude has disappeared. The 
actor, spoiled by the kindly and generous attitude taken by Society towards 
his calling, straightway forgets himself, and rushes before the curtain, 
intemperate and hot-headed, on the smallest provocation. A play is 
announced by a favourite and popular writer. He submits to the usual 
conditions of writing for the stage. Successful, he will be applauded to the 
echo, féted, caressed, and made much of; unsuccessful, he will be laughed 
at, yawned over, or hissed—not as an individual, but as the luckless author of 
an unpopular play. Mr. Anson knows the conditions of play-writing and play- 
acting as well as any one. He knows well enough that on such occasions the 
individual is lost in the author or actor. Yet what does he do? When 
the play unfortunately fails in which he is engaged; when it is very 
properly laughed at; when the audience, exercising their legitimate right, 
wish to convey the fact that their time has been wasted, he comes forward, 
with angry face and threatening attitude, to dictate to the public how they 
ought to behave, and to place the matter on a totally false issue.. To 
imply that on the occasion of the failure of “Rank and Riches,” the 
audience was laughing at Mr. Wilkie Collins as Mr. Wilkie Collins, or at 
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Miss Lingard or Miss Myra Holme, in their separate individualities, was 
to doa very uncalled-for and injudicious thing; and the marvel is, that 
any audience consented to argue with such a disputant. They were 
laughing at a play they did not like, and at characters they considered 
ridiculous on the stage. It is not for Mr. Anson or for any actor to tell 
an audience that they are to reserve their comments until the play is over, 
or to assume that laughter and hissing are not just as legitimate expressions 
of opinion as applause. In America, when they do not like a play, 
they say nothing and go out. In England they behave differently; 
they applaud or they hiss. Such a punishment as hissing is very 
rarely administered, except when egregious bad taste is displayed. 
Modern audiences are over-generous in applause, and slow to ridicule 
anything that has the faintest value in it. This scene at the Adelphi that 
unfortunately went unpunished, coming so soon on a scene equally dis- 
creditable to all concerned, on the occasion of the benefit for the Actors’ 
Benevolent Fund, leads to the obvious suggestion that Society is to suffer 
for the generous reaction in favour of a most honourable and much 
maligned profession. Time was when, from constant ill-usage, abuse, and 
misrepresentation, many members of the dramatic profession were far too 
much inclined to whine and fawn : now-a-days, all is changed, and from many 
a comfortable couch of dramatic art far too much snapping and snarling 
are heard. A timely word of caution is, however, necessary. After recent 
experiences no audience of the future, when gratuitously provo ked, is 
likely to forget the old adage, “ Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 


The following is related of “‘ old Massingham,” whose valuable theatrical 
collection of books and curiosities were sold by auction the other 
day at Foster’s, in Pall Mall. ‘Not less singular is it that old 
Massingham who had been for a great number of years employed 
in the Haymarket Theatre, and who, during its season of performances 
never left it except to go home to sleep, never saw a play or portion of 
one acted within it. The whole of the morning he was occupied in the 
Box-office, and throughout the evening he was shut up in the same nook 
engaged in the issuing tickets and free admissions. Mr. Massingham was 
subsequently the lessee of the Box-office at the Princess’s Theatre during 
the reign of Keeley and Charles Kean. When employed at what was 
called “A privilege office,” at Drury Lane Theatre, some one consulted 
old Massingham about Edmund Kean. The answer was startling enough. 
“TI never saw Kean act in my life.” ‘Is it possible ?” asked the astonished 
friend, “that you have attended the theatre every night for so many years, 
and have you really never seen Kean?” “Never in my life,” answered 
the eccentric Massingham ; “in fact, I have not seen a play or a farce for 
these forty years !” 


Mr. Hermann Vezin, whose photograph appears in this number of THE 
THEATRE, was born in Philadelphia, on March 2nd, 1829, and graduated at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1847 ; being admitted to the degree of 
M.A. three years later. In 1850, partly through the influence of the late 
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Charles Kean, Mr. Vezin entered the dramatic profession in England by 
accepting an engagement at the Theatre Royal, York, under the manage- 
ment of John Langford Pritchard. He played there various subordinate 
parts, including the character of Balthasar in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
during Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s representation of that play at the 
York Theatre. Afterwards he accepted an engagement at Southampton, 
during which he had the opportunity of acting with the celebrated Mrs. 
Nesbitt ; and subsequently at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. In 1851 
Mr. Vezin joined Mrs. Barnett’s company on the Ryde, Guildford, and 
Reading circuit, playing leading characters,—Richelieu, Claude Melnotte, 
Young Norval, &c. He made his first appearance in London on Easter 
Monday, 1852, at the Princess’s Theatre, in the part of Pembroke in 
“King John,” when Mr, Charles Kean had the management of that 
establishment. During the season 1852—3 Mr. Vezin played Chatillon in 
“ King John,” Rosse in “ Macbeth,” and Montgiron in “ The Corsican 
Brothers.” In 1857 he visited America. On his return to England in 1859 
he took the Surrey Theatre, playing Hamlet, Othello, Shylock, King John, 
Louis XI., &c. The first most important engagement undertaken by Mr. 
Vezin was in 1860, at Sadler’s Wells, then under Mr. Phelps’s management. 
He played afterwards, with marked success, the character of Laertes, to 
Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet, for seventy-three nights at the Princess’s Theatre, 
in 1861. Subsequently he opened at the Lyceum with Mr. Falconer, as 
Mr. Arden in his comedy of ‘“ Woman ; or, Love against the World,” and 
afterwards acted the part of Harry Kavanagh in the same author’s drama, 
“Peep o’ Day.” After playing various important engagements at metro- 
politan and other theatres, in 1867 he produced Mr. Wills’ play, “‘ The 
Man o’ Airlie,” at the Princess’s, acting James Harebell, a character with 
which Mr. Vezin’s name will always be associated in dramatic annals. 

Another character which greatly increased the reputation of Mr. Hermann 
Vezin as a painstaking and judicious artist was that of Doctor Davey, in a 
comedy of that name, adapted from the French “ Le Docteur Robin.” On 
October 3, 1868, Mr. Vezin sustained the part of Sir Grey de Malpas, in 
the first performance of Lord Lytton’s drama, “ The Rightfi. Heir ;” and 
subsequently the character of Philip Earnscliffe in Mr. Burnand’s play, “ ‘The 
Turn of the Tide ”—a piece which had a considerable run. 

In 1869, Dr. Westland Marston’s “ Life for Life” was produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre, in which Mr. Hermann Vezin played Murdock Mackane. 
On July 4, 1870, at the Gaiety, he played Dubosc and Lesurques in “‘ The 
Courier of Lyons.” On September 9, 1871, Mr. Wills’ ‘“‘ Hinko ” was per- 
formed for the first time at the Queen’s Theatre, Mr. Vezin undertaking the 
principal character. In 1872 he played the part of Martel in ‘‘ The Son of 
the Soil” at the Court Theatre; during 1873 Robert Audley in “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” and Peregrine in “ John Bull;” and in 1874 Sigurd in 
“ The White Pilgrim,” and Ford in “The Merry Wives of Windsor.” In 
1875, at the Opera Comique, he played Jacques in “ As You Like It.” At 
the Haymarket Theatre, on October 2, 1875, he created the part of Percy 
Pendragon in Byron’s “ Married in Haste.” During the year 1876 he 
acted Macbeth, at Drury Lane; Othello, at the Alexandra Palace; the 
Man o’ Airlie, at the Haymarket ; and Dan’l Druce (in the first perform- 
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ance of that play on September 11, 1876), at the same theatre, with very 
great success. On the production at the Crystal Palace, June 13, 1876, of 
Sophocles’ “ CEdipus Colonos,” the title 76/e was assigned to Mr. Vezin, who 
won distinction by the performance. In 1877 he played De Taldé in ‘‘ The 
Danischeffs” at the St. James’s Theatre, followed by the character of Sir 
Giles Overreach. Both were important successes. On March 30, 1878, 
Mr. Vezin sustained, at the Court Theatre, the character of Dr. Primrose 
in. Mr. Wills’ “ Olivia,” a play which met with remarkable favour, and ran 
for 136 nights, finishing September 6, 1878. On September 23, Mr. Vezin 
opened at the Adelphi Theatre as Pierre Lorance in “ Proof,” Mr. Bur- 
nand’s version of “‘ Une Cause Célébre,” and continued to play the part 
till February 1, 1879. At the same theatre, during the season, he appeared 
as Master Walter, alternating the part with Sir Thomas Clifford, in “The 
Hunchback,” and as Joseph Surface in “The School for Scandal” ; and at 
morning performances he acted Richelieu. 

In Miss Litton’s revival of ‘‘ As You Like It” at the Imperial Theatre, on 
February 25, 1880, he acted Jacques ; and in September of the same year 
he played Iago at Sadler’s Wells to the Othello of Mr. Charles Warner. In 
“Reclaimed,” an adaptation by Mr. James Mortimer of Sardou’s “ Les 
Vieux Garcons,” produced at the Haymarket Theatre on September 14; 
1881, he appeared as Colonel Abercombie; and on January 14, last year, 
he represented Count Lestrange in ‘‘ The Cynic” at the Globe Theatre. 
In “ A Shadow Sceptre,” a blank-verse historical drama, brought out at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, on April 15, 1882, he played Simon 
Renard; and on September 9 of the same year he appeared at Toole’s 
Theatre as Count de Lys in “ Diane.” On November ir he appeared at 
the Globe Theatre as Edgar in “‘ The Promise of May.” 


Mr. W. Lestocq evidently thinks “ no small beer of himself.” Just read 
this letter he has addressed to me :— 

“T have to-day seen in THE THEATRE a notice of ‘ Randall’s Thumb,’ 
as played by the “ Romany Club.” 

‘Having managed that performance entirely, I may claim to know some- 
thing as to the way the parts were played, and I am much exercised in 
my mind to decide whether your critic suffered from a want of perception 
or of independence. 

“‘T do not wish to detract in any way from the praise bestowed on any of 
the company. I know better than any one else how loyally and hard they 
worked to attain the desired end ; but it is to your critic’s remarks upon 
Miss Woodzell which I take exception as most unfair and unjust. If, 
instead of trying to find this likeness to Miss Addison, which (having 
played with Miss Addison many times) I utterly fail to see, your critic had 
applied. himself to seeing how earnestly and conscientiously this lady 
worked to niake acceptable the most difficult of the ladies’ parts in the 
piece (the:others all having comic scenes to help them), it would, I think, 
have been more within his province than to have gone quite out of his way 
as he appears to have done. 

“ In conclusion, I wish to say that I know nothing of Miss Woodzell, or 
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the rest of the ladies and gentlemen, other than meeting them in the 
business of these performances:—Yours truly, W. Lestocg.” 


The performance given by the G. E. M. Amateur Dramatic Club on 
May 24th was a very uneven one. “ Dearest Mamma” sadly wanted 
rehearsing, the prompter becoming quite a new character in the farce. By 
the way, the author, Walter Gordon, was amongst the audience. “A 
Lesson in Love” was better studied, but there were some awkward waits, 
and the prompter was again audible. Mrs. Lennox Browne made a most 
captivating young widow; she looked very handsome, ‘and ‘her acting 
charmingly combined piquante raillery with subdued tenderness. Mrs. De 
Salis gave a marked character to “Dearest Mamma” and Anastasia 
Winterberry ; unfortunately she mistakes vulgarity for humour, and there is 
a wearisome sameness about all she does. Miss Dora Burley was a good 
Mrs. Honeywood. As the two younger ladies of the company did not 
know their parts, it is hardly fair to judge their acting. Mr. J. G. Mead 
deserves praise, both as Harry Clinton and Captain Freeman ; he has a 
good voice, and his acting and delivery are natural and easy. Mr. Nowell 
Sherson rattled through the part of Orlando Middlemark in a brisk and 
amusing fashion; he has the makings of a good actor in him, but his 
gestures are not always happy, and a little more polish and refinement of 
manners would be a decided improvement. Mr. Walter Oldershaw was a 
satisfactory Nettle Croacker, but character parts are evidently his forte. As 
Babblebrook, the gossiping’old bachelor, he was excellent, and gave a real 
study from life. The performance was in aid of the funds of The Girls’ 
Friendly Society, and took place at Ladbroke Hall. 


Mademoiselle Clotilde Kleeberg, a pianist, pupil of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, made her début in London on June 4th. She gave a recital at 
the Marlborough Rooms, with a long and varied programme. The young 
lady is only eighteen, and has talent. Her rendering of the Moonlight 
Sonata in particular deserves high praise. 


“The Heir-at-Law” was the fare provided by the Momus Amateur 
Dramatic Club on June the 5th, when a performance was given at St. 
George’s Hall in aid of the Boy’s Farm Home, East Barnet. This 
ambitious attempt was crowned with success. Of course it cannot be said 
that all the parts were well interpreted. Miss Ada Ehrenhoff, for instance, 
ranted distractedly as Caroline Dormer, and wore a modern dress. Miss 
E. F. Borradaile was almost inaudible, and Mr. O. Borradaile invariably 
said his sentences twice over to correct mistakes. As for Mr. E. L. Pontifex 
it would be kind to advise him to leave acting alone altogether. These 
were the imperfections, but there was much to be called good, and even 
excellent. Mr. John Denby made a capital’ Daniel Dowlas. Mr. W. 
Dundas Bathurst represented that ever delightful old impostor, Dr. 
Pangloss,.in a very clever and droll fashion,-keeping the audience in fits 
of merriment.: His cough might be a trifle less stagey, but that is all. The 
palm of the acting, however, must be divided amongst three of the per- 
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formers—Mr. H. N. Dickson, Mr. E. Gordon Taylor, and Miss Alice 
Cruttenden, who, excellent throughout, were especially good when together, 
their playing in the three last acts deserving special notice. Mr. H.N. 
Dickson was the Zekiel Homespun, and a more sympathetic exponent of 
the character could not be found, humorous and full of pathos, always 
steering clear of that worst of stumbling blocks, rant. Dick Dowlas was 
happy in his representative, Mr. E. Gordon Taylor, who, good-looking, 
and with that easy désinvol/ure so rare in amateurs, won all sympathies by 
his earnest impersonation of the hero. There was a true ring in the tender- 
ness of his love scenes with Cicely; his struggles between vanity and his 
friendly feeling for Zekiel, and the sunny brightness of his laugh when 
teasing Dr. Pangloss, were quite infectious. Mr. Gordon Taylor is an 
amateur, but he would grace the professional stage. The same may be 
said of Miss Alice Cruttenden; fresh and sweet as a rosebud she looked as 
Cicely Homespun, but beauty was enhanced by the archness and great 
charm of her acting ; simple, unaffected, she was not only a lovely, but a 
lovable little maid. Messrs. Barton Towers, Oldershaw Bathurst, and 
Lullum Wood were also in the cast. 





On June the 2nd, the funds of the Royal College of Music received a 
fnendly help at the hands of some amateurs, headed by Miss Frederica 
Chatterton, daughter of the celebrated Harpist. The performance took 
place at St. George’s Hall, and consisted of “The Dowager” and 
“Poor Pillicody.” The farce was by far the best-acted piece. Miss 
Frederica Chatterton was very good as Sarah Blunt, but The Dowager 
hardly suited her style. Mrs. Hume was also much better as Mrs. O’Scuttle 
than in the comedy—by-the-bye, is she not evidently aware that peau de 
suede gloves with a powdered wig are an anachronism. Miss Kate Erlam 
was satisfactory in both parts, and Mr. Quintin Turner's Pillicody a most 
finished and clever impersonation. A word of special praise is due to Mr. 
George Foss, his bashful Edgar Beauchamp being so natura! and free from 
exaggeration as to make one think him timid in earnest, and it needed all 
the loud swagger of his Captain O’Scuttle as a contrast to make one appre- 
ciate his good acting. Mr. T. C. Forster and Mr. Alexander were also 
among the performers. We have not yet spoken of Mr. McDonald as. 
Lord Alfred Lyndsay ; this gentleman cannot be accused of plagiarism, his 
reading of the part was entirely original. We have too often heard primo 
tenori use the tremolo ad nauseam, but to Mr. McDonald we are indebted 
for hearing it used by a light comedian, every word, accompanied by a 
shake of the head, vibrated to such an extent that with closed eyes one 
would have fancied the character was undertaken by a goat. This reading 
may be original, and we sincerely hope it may prove singular. The playing 
of the band of the Duke of York’s School, under the direction of Mr. A. M. 
Eleney, was simply perfect. 


“ Withered Leaves,” and “‘ Plot and Passion,” were the plays interpreted 
by the Hampstead Amateur Dramatic Society on June 16, at St. George’s 
Hall. This was an invitation soirée, and the guests would not only have 
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proved themselves ungrateful, but also unjust, had they not been truly 
pleased with so good an entertainment. The comedietta was specially 
pleasing. We have often stated our opinion of Miss Ivan Bristowe, she 
is the ingénue par excellence. Mr. A. T. Frankish and Mr. A. Thomas 
were good in their small parts, but the highest honours were carried off by 
Miss Ada Mellon and Mr. W. T. Pugh; witty and humorous without the 
least flavour of vulgarity, the renderings of Lady Conyers and Tom 
Conyers were marked with natural ease on both sides, and winning grace 
on the part of the lady. The drama was a greater tax on the powers of 
the performers, but they went through the ordeal most creditably. The 
heroine was impersonated by Miss Florence Warden, whose reading of the 
character is good ; she acts with much fire, and her scenes of impatience 
or indignation are true and earnest. Unfortunately as much cannot be said 
when pathos is required ; her words are well sazd, but she does not seem to 
Jeel the emotion she is supposed to undergo. This appeared all the more 
as contrasted to the Henri de Neuville of Mr. W. T. Pugh, who, although 
he did not know his part half so well as the lady, delivered his lines in a 
very passionate and feeling manner. The Desmarets of Mr. F. Hoblyn 
was admirable, even the recollection of Belmore and Toole in that character 
does not put his performance in the shade. Mr. George Fox was satis- 
factory as Fouché, and Mr. Wallace Briggs better suited with the part of 
De Cevennes than with the one that fell to his lot in the comedietta. 


Miss Elaine Verner’s fourth Costume Dramatic Recital took place cn 
June 54 at St. James’s Hall. She was supported by Miss Maud Verner, 
Mr. Arthur Lilley, and Mr. Alexander Watson. The musical element 
was represented by Signor Rix, Mr. Ernest Bernard, and Herr Turmaund 
Liebich, and, with the exception of Signor Rix, was very bad, Mr. Ernest 
Bernard accomplishing that extraordinary feat of singing down in his boots, 
through his nose. Although I consider Miss Elaine Verner a better actress 
than she is a recitress, it is my conviction that selections from plays are a 
mistake. However good the fragments chosen, it is impossible for per- 
formers or audience to work themselves up to the proper pitch, and to grasp 
the situation, when one has not been through the scenes that lead up to it. 
I also think ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade” unfit for a woman. It 
wants the strong and even rough voice of a man to give it full power. 
You ought to be able to fancy it is one of them who is telling the sad and 
glorious story. Miss Elaine Verner has a tender and melodious voice, but 
it is wanting in force, and her gestures in recitation are not always appro- 
priate. Her reading of ‘‘The Women of Mumbles Head” was disappoint- 
ing. It was sweetly and tearfully given, but she seemed to miss all the 
points, and hurried over some of the best lines: it seemed as if she had 
learned the words and not the meaning. As I have said before, Miss Elaine 
Verner is best as an actress. I once saw her in “ The Lady of Lyons,” and 
the result was much more satisfactory. Mr. Arthur Lilley is stagey to the 
utmost. His assumed madness in Hamlet and Eugene Aram was a very 
good representation of a drunken man, and I feel indebted to him for a 
hearty laugh. The entertainment having concluded before the time stated 
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onthe programme,’ it was announced that Mr. Arthur Lilley had kindly 
consented to give another recitation. On hearing of the unexpected 
pleasure in store for them, the audience took to their heels and fled: The 
one treat of the evening was the excellent and pathetic rendering of G. R. 
Sims’ “ The Lifeboat,” by Mr. Alexander Watson. 


Signor Tito Mattei may be congratulated on the complete success of the 
Grand Concert organized by him in aid of the Earlswood Asylum, Redhill. 
The programme was rich indeed, comprising the names of such artistes as 
Mdlle. Marie Marimon, Miss Santley, Madame Mattei, Madame Nadine 
Engally, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Mr. Barrington Foote, Signor 
Palmieri, Signor Zoboli, Signor Guido Popini, and Signor Tito Mattei. 
We are pleased to see Madame Mattei (Mdlle. Colombo) coming forward 
again after so long an absence. Mdlle. Marie Marimon surpassed herself, 
and Miss Santley’s sweet and sympathetic voice charmed all hearers. We 
regret to say that Signor Foli was prevented from appearing, having met 
with an accident. In consequence, Mr. Barrington Foote’s splendid voice 
was heard in an extra song. To give Mr. Santley his due of praise is 
difficult. To say that his singing is perfect, that his voice is as good as 
ever it was, that his rendering of the old English songs is most quaintly 
witty, and his singing of “The Erle King,” a masterly and dramatic piece 
of lyrical declamation, might seem exaggerated to those not present, and 
his hearers would think it fell far short of his deserts. One of the most 
interesting features of the evening was the début, in this country, of the 
Russian contralto, Madame Nadine Engally. ‘This lady, so well known 
and appreciated by the Parisian public, was the original Méala in Massé’s 
“Paul and Virginia,” and her admirable creation of that character is a 
thing to be remembered. On this occasion Mdlle. Engally chose “Oh 
Mon Fils” (La Prophéte) as her principal solo. We recollect hearing her 
sing it some years ago, and think she has gained much in dramatic power ; 
dramatic singers are rare since the death of the never-replaced Theresa 
Tietjens, Madame Engally has a splendid voice, and should be welcomed 
in London ; but she cannot complain about her first reception. It is a pity 
that she did not sing one of Glinka’s lovely Russian airs, as they suit her 
admirably. 


The quaint little Windsor Theatre has recently been the scene of some 
very pleasant theatricals, that have attracted the attention of the neighbour- _ 
hood and garrison. Miss Gladys Homfrey has enacted Juliana in “ The 

Honeymoon ;” and, following the Cushman and Vestvali precedent, has 
appeared as Romeo. Miss Marie de Grey was the Juliet on one im- 
portant occasion. But perhaps the most marked success throughout the 
campaign was made by Miss Minnie Bell, a vivacious actress, but whose 
vivacity is tempered by a very sincere vein of natural pathos. This clever 
lady is well known as an excellent elocutionist, but her performances in 
“The Bonnie Fishwife” and “The Unequal Match” give her claim to the 
title of a very clever actress of emotional character. 
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MISS KATE RORKE. 


‘To me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture.’ 
—CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
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